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Truth on the lip, truth in the eye, 
To Friend or to Foe, 
To all above, and to all below; 
THESE ARE THE HAPPY, THESE ARE THE FREE, 
SO MAY IT BE WITH THEE AND ME.’ 
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THE SLAVE OF THE LAMP. 


BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


AUTHOR OF ‘YOUNG MISTLEY.’ 


CHAPTER XV. 
ROOKS. 


Tue London express rolled with stately deliberation into Bray- 
port station. Mr. Bodery folded up his newspapers, reached down 
his bag from the netting, and prepared to alight. The editor of 
the ‘ Beacon ’ had enjoyed a very pleasant journey, despite broiling 
sun and searching dust. He knew the possibilities of a first class 
smoking-carriage—how to regulate the leeward window and chock 
off the other with a wooden match borrowed from the guard. 

He stepped from the carriage with the laboured sprightliness 
of a man past the forties, and a moment later Sidney Carew was 
at his side. 

‘Mr. Bodery ?’ 

‘The same. You are no doubt Mr. Carew ?’ 

‘Yes. Thanks for coming. Hope it didn’t inconvenience 
you?’ 

‘ Not at all,’ replied the editor, breaking his return ticket. 

‘D n,’ said Sidney suddenly. 





He was beginning to rise to the occasion. He was one of 
those men who are usually too slack to burthen their souls with a 
refreshing expletive. 

‘What is the matter ?’ inquired Mr. Bodery gravely. 

‘There is a man,’ explained Sidney hurriedly, ‘ getting out of 
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the train who is coming to stay with us. I had forgotten his 
existence. Don’t look round!’ 

Mr. Bodery was a Londoner. He did not look round. Nine 
out of ten country-bred people would have indulged in a stare. 

‘Ts this all your luggage ?’ continued Sidney abruptly. He 
certainly was rising. 

“Te 

‘Then come along. We'll bolt for it. He'll have to get a 
fly, and that means ten minutes start if the porter is not officious 
and mulls things.’ 

They hurried out of the station and clambered into the dog- 
cart. Sidney gathered up the reins. 

‘Hang it,’ he exclaimed. ‘What bad luck. There is a fly 
waiting. It is never there when you want it.’ 

Mr. Bodery looked between the shafts. 

‘You need not be afraid of that fly,’ he said. 

‘No—come up you brute!’ 

Mr. Bodery turned carelessly to put his bag in the back of the 
cart. 

‘Let him have it,’ he exclaimed in a low voice. ‘ Your friend 
sees you, but he does not know that you have seen him. He is 
pointing you out to the station-master.’ 

As he spoke the cart swung round the gate-post of the station 
yard, nearly throwing him out, and Sidney’s right hand felt for the 
whip-socket. 

‘There,’ he said, ‘ we are safe. I think I can manage that fly.’ 

Mr. Bodery settled himself and drew the dust-cloth over his 
chubby knees. 

‘Now,’ he said, ‘ tell me all about Vellacott.’ 

Sidney did so. 

He gave a full and minute description of events previous to 
Christian Vellacott’s disappearance, omitting nothing. The rela- 
tion was somewhat disjointed, somewhat vague in parts, and occa- 
sionally incoherent. The narrator repeated himself—hesitated— 
blurted out some totally irrelevant fact, and finished up with a 
vague supposition (possessing a solid basis of truth) expressed in 
doubtful English. It suited Mr. Bodery admirably. In telling 
all about Vellacott, Sidney unconsciously told all about Mrs. 
Carew, Molly, Hilda, and himself. When he reached the point in 
his narration telling how Vellacott had been attracted into the 
garden, he became extremely vague and his style notably collo- 
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quial. Tell the story how he would, he felt that he could not prevent 
Mr. Bodery from drawing his own inferences. Young ladies are 
not in the habit of whistling for youthful members of the opposite 
sex. Few of them master the labial art, which perhaps accounts 
for much. Sidney Carew was conscious that his style lacked 
grace and finish. 

Mr. Bodery did draw his own inferences, but the countenance 
into which Sidney glanced at intervals was one of intense 
stolidity. 

‘Well, I confess I cannot make it out—at present,’ he said; 
‘ Vellacott has written to us only on business matters. We pub- 
lish to-morrow a very good article of his purporting to be the 
dream of an overworked attaché. It is very cutting and very 
incriminating. The Government cannot well avoid taking some 
notice of it. My only hope is that heis in Paris, There is some 
thing brewing over there. Our Paris agent wired for Vellacott 
this morning. By the way, Mr. Carew, is there a monastery 
somewhere in this part of the country ?’ 

‘ Down that valley,’ replied Sidney, pointing with his whip. 

‘In Vellacott’s article there is mention of a monastery—not 
too minutely described however. There are also some remarkable 
suppositions respecting an old foreigner living in seclusion. 
Could that be the man you mentioned just now—Signor Bruno?’ 

‘Hardly. Bruno is a harmless old soul,’ replied Sidney, 
pulling up to turn into the narrow gateway. 

There was no time to make further inquiries. 

Sidney led the way into the drawing-room. The ladies were 
there. 

‘My mother, Mr. Bodery—my sister; my sister Hilda,’ he 
blurted out awkwardly. 

Mrs, Carew shook hands, and the two young ladies bowed. 
They were all disappointed in Mr. Bodery. He was too calm and 
comfortable—also there was a suggestion of cigar smoke in his 
presence, which jarred. 

‘I am sorry,’ said the Londoner, with genial self-possession, ‘ to 
owe the pleasure of this visit to such an unfortunate incident.’ 

Molly felt that she hated him. 

‘Then you have heard nothing of Christian?’ said Mrs. 
Carew. 

‘Nothing,’ replied Mr. Bodery, removing his tight gloves. 
‘But it is too soon to think of getting anxious yet. Vellacott is 
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eminently capable of taking care of himself—he is, above all things, 
ajournalist. Things are disturbed in Paris, and it is possible that 
he has run across there.’ 

Mrs. Carew smiled somewhat incredulously. 

‘It was a singular time to start,’ observed Hilda quietly. 

Mr. Bodery turned and looked at her. 

‘ Master mind in this house,’ he reflected. 

‘Yes,’ he admitted aloud. 

He folded his gloves and placed them in the pocket of his 
coat. The others watched him in silence. 

‘Do you take sugar and cream?’ inquired Hilda sweetly, 
speaking for the second time. 

‘Please—both. In moderation.’ 

‘I say,’ interrupted Sidney at this moment, ‘the Vicomte 
d’Audierne is following us in a fly. He will be here in five 
minutes.’ 

Mrs. Carew nodded. She had not forgotten this guest. 

‘The Vicomte d’Audierne,’ said Mr. Bodery with considerable 
interest, turning away from the tea-table, cup in hand. ‘Is that 
the man who got out of my train ?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Sidney ; ‘do you know him?’ 

‘T have heard of him.’ 

Mr. Bodery turned and took a slice of bread and butter from 
a plate which Hilda held. 

At this moment there was a rumble of carriage wheels. 

‘ By the way,’ said the editor of the ‘ Beacon,’ raising his voice 
so as to command universal attention, ‘do not tell the Vicomte 
d’Audierne about Vellacott. Do not let him know that Vellacott 
has been here. Do not tell him of my connection with the 
‘“‘ Beacon.” ’ 

The ladies barely had time to reconsider their first. impression 
of Mr. Bodery when the door was thrown open, and a servant 
announced M. d’Audierne. 

He who entered immediately afterwards—with an almost in- 
decent haste—was of middle height, with a certain intrepid 
carriage of the head which appeals to such as take pleasure in the 
strength and endurance of men. His face, which was clean shaven, 
was the face of a hawk, with the contracted myope vision charac- 
teristic of that bird. It is probable that from the threshold he 
took in every occupant of the room. 

‘Mrs. Carew,’ he said in a pleasant voice, speaking almost 
faultless English, ‘after all these years. What a pleasure!’ 
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He shook hands, turning at the same time to the others. 

‘ And Sid,’ he said, ‘and Molly—wicked little Molly. Never 
mind—your antecedents are safe. I am silent as the grave.’ 

This was not strictly true. He was as deep, and deeper than 
the resting-place mentioned, but his method was superior to 
silence. , 

‘And Hilda,’ be continued, ‘thoughtful little Hilda, who was 
always too busy to be naughty. Not like Molly, eh?’ 

‘Heavens! How old it makes one feel,’ he exclaimed, turning 
to Mrs. Carew. 

The lady laughed. 

‘You are not changed, at all events,’ she said. ‘Allow me to 
introduce Mr, Bodery—the Vicomte d’Audierne.’ 

The two men bowed. 

‘Much pleasure,’ said the Frenchman. 

Mr. Bodery bowed again in an insular manner, which just 
escaped awkwardness, and said nothing. 

Then Molly offered the new-comer some tea, and the party 
broke up into groups. But the Vicomte’s personality in some 
subtle manner pervaded the room. Mr. Bodery lapsed into 
monosyllables and felt ponderous. Monsieur d’Audierne had it 
in his power to make most men feel ponderous when the spirit 
moved him in that direction. 

As soon as tea was finally disposed of Mrs. Carew proposed an 
adjournment to the garden. She was desirous of getting Mr. 
Bodery to herself. 

It fell to Hilda’s lot to undertake the Frenchman. They had 
been great friends once,and she was quite ready to renew the 
pleasant relationship. She led her guest to the prettiest part of 
the garden—the old overgrown footpath around the moat. 

As soon as they had passed under the nut trees into the open 
space at the edge of the water, the Vicomte d’Audierne stopped 
short and looked round him curiously. At the same he gave a 
strange little laugh. 

‘ Hein—hein—c’est dréle, he muttered, and the girl remem- 
bered that in the old friendship between the brilliant, middle-aged 
diplomatist and the little child they had always spoken French. 
She liked to hear him speak his own language, for in his lips it 
received full justice: it was the finest tongue spoken on this 
earth. But she did not feel disposed just then to humour him. 
She looked at him wonderingly as his deep eyes wandered oyer 
the scene, 
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While they stood there, something—probably a kestrel—dis- 
turbed the rooks dwelling in the summits of the still elms across 
the moat, and they rose simultaneously into the air with long- 
drawn cries. 

‘Ah! Ah—h!’ said the Vicomte, with a singular smile. 

And then Hilda forgot her shyness. 

‘What is it?’ she inquired in the language she had always 
spoken to this man. 

He turned and walked beside her, suiting his steps to hers, for 
some moments before replying. 

‘I was not here at all,’ he said at length, apologetically; ‘I 
was far away from you. It was impolite. I am sorry.’ 

He intended that she should laugh, and she did so softly. 
‘Where were you?’ she inquired, glancing at him beneath her 
golden lashes. 

Again he paused. 

‘There is,’ he said at length, ‘an old chateau in Morbihan— 
many miles from a railway—in the heart of a peaceful country. 
It has a moat like this—there are elms—there are rooks that 
swing up into the air like that and call—and one does not know 
why they do it, and what they are calling. Listen—little girl— 
they are calling something. What is it? I thinkI was there. It 
was impolite—I am sorry, Miss Carew.’ 

She laughed again sympathetically and without mirth; for 
she was meant to laugh. 

He looked back over his shoulder at times as if the calling of 
the rooks jarred upon his nerves. 

‘T do not think I like them— he said, ‘ now.’ 

He was not apparently disposed to be loquacious as he had 
been at first. Possibly the rooks had brought about this change. 
Hilda also had her thoughts. At times she glanced at the water 
with a certain shrinking in her heart. She had not yet forgotten 
the moments she had passed at the edge of the moat the night 
before. They walked right round the moat and down <a little 
pathway through the elm wood without speaking. The rooks had 
returned to their nests and only called to each other querulously 
at intervals. 

‘Has it ever occurred to you, little girl,’ said the Vicomte 
d’Audierne suddenly, ‘to doubt the wisdom of the Creator’s arrange- 
ments for our comfort, or otherwise, here below ?’ 

‘I suppose not,’ he went on, without waiting for an answer, 
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which she remembered as an old trick of his. ‘You are a woman 
—it is different for you.’ 

The girl said nothing. She may have thought differently ; 
one cannot always read a maiden’s thoughts. 

They walked on together. Suddenly the Vicomte d’Audierne 
spoke. 

‘Who is this ?’ he said. 

Hilda followed the direction of his eyes. 

‘That,’ she answered, ‘is Signor Bruno. An old Italian exile. 
A friend of ours.’ 

Bruno came forward, hat in hand, bowing and smiling in his 
charming way. 

Hilda introduced the two men, speaking in French. 

‘I did not know,’ said Signor Bruno with outspread hands, 
‘that you spoke French like a Frenchwoman.’ 

Hilda laughed. 

‘Had it,’ she said with a sudden inspiration, ‘ been Italian, I 
should have told you.’ 

There was a singular smile visible, for a moment only, in the 
eyes of the Vicomte d’Audierne, and then he spoke. 

‘ Mademoiselle,’ he said, ‘learnt most of it from me. Weare 
old friends.’ 

Signor Bruno bowed. He did not look too well pleased. 

‘ Ah--but is that so ?’ he murmured conversationally. 

‘Yes; Ihope she learnt nothing else from me,’ replied fhe 
Vicomte carelessly. 

Hilda turned upon hii with a questioning smile. 

‘Why ?’ 

‘I do not imagine, little girl,’ replied d’Audierne, ‘that you 
could learn very much that is good from me.’ 

Hilda gave a non-committing little laugh, and led the way 
through the nut-trees towards the house. The Vicomte d’Audierne 
followed, and Signor Bruno came last. When they emerged upon 
the lawn in view of Mrs. Carew and Mr. Bodery, who were walking 
together, the Vicomte dropped his handkerchief. Signor Bruno 
attempted to pick it up, and there was a slight delay caused by 
the interchange of some Gallic politenesses. 

Before the two foreigners came up with Hilda, who had walked 
on, Signor Bruno found time to say: 

‘I must see you to-night, without fail. I am in a very diffi- 
cult position. I have had to resort to strong measures,’ 
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‘ Where ?’ inquired the Vicomte d’Audierne, with that pleasant 
nonchalance which is so aggravating to the People. 

‘In the village, any time after nine; a yellow cottage near 
the well.’ 

‘Good!’ 

And they joined Hilda Carew. 





































CHAPTER XVI. 
FOES, 





It is only when our feelings are imaginary that we analyse them. 
When the real thing comes—the thing that only does come to a 
few of us—we can only feel it, and there is no thought of analysis. 
Moreover, the action is purely involuntary. We feel strange 
things—such things as murder—and we cannot help feeling it. 
We may cringe and shrink ; we may toss in our beds when we 
wake up with such thoughts living, moving, having their being in 
our brains—but we cannot toss them off. The very attempt to 
do so is a realisation, and from consciousness we spring to know- 
ledge. We know that in our hearts we are thieves, murderers, 
slanderers ; we know that if we read of such thoughts in a novel 
we should hold the thinker in all horror; but we are distinctly 
conscious all the time that these thoughts are our own. This is 
just the difference existing between artificial feelings and real : 
the one bears analysis, the other cannot. 

Hilda Carew could not have defined her feelings on the even- 
ing of the arrival of Mr. Bodery and the Vicomte d’Audierne. 
She was conscious of the little facts of everyday existence. She 
dressed for dinner with singular care; during that repast she 
talked and laughed much as usual, but all the while she felt like 
anyone in all the world but Hilda Carew. At certain moments 
she wondered with a throb of apprehension whether the difference 
which was so glaringly patent to herself could possibly be hidden 
from others. She caught strange inflections in her own voice 
which she knew had never been there before—her own laughter 
was a new thing to her. And yet she went on through dinner 
and until bedtime, acting this strange part without break, without 
fault—a part which had never been rehearsed and never learnt: 
a part which was utterly artificial and yet totally without art, 
for it came naturally, 
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And through it all she feared the Vicomte d’Audierne Mr. 
Bodery counted for nothing. He made a very good dinner, was 
genial and even witty in a manner befitting his years and station. 
Mrs. Carew was fully engaged with her guests, and Molly was on 
lively terms with the Vicomte ; while Sidney, old Sidney—no one 
counted him. It was only the Vicomte who paused at intervals 
during his frugal meal, and looked across the table towards the 
young girl with those deep impenetrable eyes—shadowless, gleam- 
less, like velvet. 

When bedtime at length arrived, she was quite glad to get 
away from that kind, unobtrusive scrutiny of which she alone was 
aware. She went to her room, and sitting wearily on the bed she 
realised for the first time in her life the incapacity to think. It 
is a realisation which usually comes but once or twice in a life- 
time, and we are therefore unable to get accustomed to it. She 
was conscious of intense pressure within her brain, of a hopeless 
weight upon her heart, but she could define neither. She rose at 
length, and mechanically went to bed like one in atrance. Inthe 
same way she fell asleep. 

In the meantime Mr. Bodery, Sidney Carew, and the Vicomte 
d’Audierne were smoking in the little room at the side of the porch. 
A single lamp with a red shade hung from the ceiling in the cen- 
tre of this room, hardly giving enough light to read by. There 
were half-a-dozen deep arm-chairs, a divan, and two or three 
small tables—beyond that nothing. Sidney’s father had fur- 
nished it thus, with a knowledge and appreciation of Oriental ways. 
It was not a study, nora library, nor a den; but merely a smoking 
room. Mr. Bodery had lighted an excellent cigar, and through 
the thin smoke he glanced persistently at the Vicomte d’Audierne. 
The Vicomte did not return this attention; he glanced at the 
clock instead. He was thinking of Signor Bruno, but he was too 
polite and too diplomatic to give way to restlessness. ; 

At last Mr. Bodery opened fire from, as it were, a masked 
battery ; for he knew that the Frenchman was ignorant of his 
connection with one of the leading political papers of the day. It 
was a duel between sheer skill and confident foreknowledge. 
When Mr. Bodery spoke, Sidney Carew leant back in his chair and 
puffed vigorously at his briar-pipe. 

‘ Things,’ said the Englishman, ‘ seem to be very unsettled in 
France just now.’ 

The Vicomte was engaged in rolling a cigarette, and he 
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finished the delicate operation before looking up with a grave 
smile. 

‘Yes,’ he said. ‘In Paris. But Paris is not France. That 
fact is hardly realised in England, I think.’ 

‘What,’ inquired Mr. Bodery, with that conversational heaviness 
of touch which is essentially British, ‘is the meaning of this 
disturbance ?’ 

Sidney Carew was enveloped in a perfect cloud of smoke. 

For a moment—and a moment only—the Vicomte’s profound 
gaze rested on the Englishman’s face. Mr. Bodery was evidently 
absorbed in the enjoyment of his cigar. The smile that lay on 
his genial face like a mask was the smile of a consciousness that 
he was making himself intensely pleasant, and adapting his 
conversation to his company in a quite phenomenal way. 

‘Ah!’ replied the Frenchman with a neat little shrug of 
bewilderment. ‘Whocan tell? Probably there is no meaning in 
it. There is so often no meaning in the action of a Parisian mob.’ 

‘Many things without meaning are not without result.’ 

Again the Vicomte looked at Mr. Bodery, and again he was 
baffled. 

‘You only asked me the meaning,’ he said lightly. ‘I am 
glad you did not inquire after the result; because there I should 
indeed have been at fault. I always argue to myself that it is 
useless to trouble one’s brain about results. I leave such matters 
to the good God. He will probably do just as well without my 
assistance.’ 

‘You are a philosopher,’ said Mr. Bodery with a pleasant and 
friendly laugh. 

‘Thank heaven—yes! Look at my position. Fancy carrying 
in France to-day a name that is to be found in the most abridged 
history. One needs to be a philosopher, Mr. Bodery.’ 

‘ But,’ suggested the Englishman, ‘there may be changes. It 
may all come right.’ 

The Vicomte sipped his whisky and water with vicious emphasis. 

‘If it began at once,’ he said, ‘it would never be right in my 
time. Notas it used to be. And in the meantime we are in the 
present—in the present France is governed by newspaper men,’ 

Sidney drew in his feet and coughed. Some of his smoke 
had gone astray. 

Mr. Bodery looked sympathetic. 

‘Yes,’ he said calmly, ‘ that really seems to be the case.’ 
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‘And newspaper men,’ pursued the Vicomte, ‘ what are they ? 
Men of no education, no position, no sense of honour. The great 
aim of politicians in France to-day is the aggraudisement of 
themselves.’ 

Mr. Bodery yawned. 

‘Ah!’ he said, with a glance towards Sidney. 

Perhaps the Frenchman saw the glance, perhaps he was 
deceived by the yawn. At all events, he rose and expressed a 
desire to retire to his room. He was tired, he said, having been 
travelling all the previous night. 

Mr. Bodery had not yet finished his cigar, so he rose and 
shook hands without displaying any intention of following the 
Vicomte’s example. 

Sidney lighted a candle, one of many standing on a side- 
table, and led the way upstairs. They walked through the long 
dimly-lighted corridors in silence, and it was only when they had 
arrived in the room set apart for the Vicomte d’Audierne that 
this gentleman spoke. 

‘ By the way,’ he said, ‘ who is this person—this Mr. Bodery ? 
He was not a friend of your father’s.’ 

Sidney was lighting the tall candles that stood upon the 
dressing-table, and the combined illumination showed with re- 
markable distinctness the reflection of his face in the mirror. 
From whence he stood the Frenchman could see this reflection. 

‘He is the friend of a great friend of mine; that is how we 
know him,’ replied Sidney, prizing up the wick of a candle. He 
was still rising to the occasion—this dull young Briton. Then he 
turned. ‘Christian Vellacott,’ he said; ‘you knew his father ?’ 

‘Ah, yes; I knew his father.’ 

Sidney was moving to the door without any hurry, and also 
without any intention of being deterred. 

‘His father,’ continued the Vicomte, winding his watch 
meditatively, ‘was brilliant. Has the son inherited any brain?’ 

‘I think so. Good night.’ 

‘ Good night.’ 

When the door was closed the Vicomte looked at his watch. 
It was almost midnight. 

‘The Reverend Father Talma will have to wait till to-morrow 
morning,’ he said to himself. ‘I cannot go to him to-night. It 
would be too theatrical. That old gentleman is getting too old 
for his work.’ 
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In the meantime, Sidney returned to the little smoking-room 
at the side of the porch. There he found Mr. Bodery smoking 
with his usual composure. The younger man forbore asking 
any questions. He poured out for himself some whisky, and 
opened a bottle of soda-water with deliberate care and noise- 
lessness. 

‘That man,’ said Mr. Bodery at length, ‘ knows nothing about 
Vellacott.’ 

‘You think so?’ 

‘I am convinced of it. By the way, who is the old gentleman 
who came to tea this afternoon ?’ 

‘Signor Bruno, do you mean ?’ 

‘I suppose so—that super-innocent old man with the white 
hair who wears window-glass spectacles.’ 

‘Are they window glass?’ asked Sidney with a little laugh. 

‘They struck me as window glass—quite flat. Who is he— 
beyond his name, I mean?’ 

‘ He is an Italian refugee—lives in the village.’ 

Mr. Bodery had taken his silver pencil from his waistcoat 
pocket and was rolling it backwards and forwards on the table. 
This was indicative of the fact that the editor of the ‘ Beacon’ was 
thinking deeply. 

‘Ah! And how long has he been here?’ 

‘Only a few weeks.’ 

Mr. Bodery looked up sharply. 

‘1s that all?’ he inquired with an eager little laugh. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Then, my dear sir, Vellacott is right. That old man is at 
the bottom of it. This Vicomte d’Audierne, what do you know 
of him?’ 

‘ Personally ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘He is an old friend of my father’s. In fact, he is a friend of 
the family. He calls the girls by their Christian names, as you 
have heard to-night.’ 

‘Yes. I noticed that. And he came here to-day merely on 
a friendly visit ?’ 

‘That is all. Why do you ask?’ inquired Sidney, who was 
getting rather puzzled. 

‘I know nothing of him personally—except what I have learnt 
to-day. For my own part,I like him,’ answered Mr. Bodery. 
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‘He is keen and clever. Moreover, he is a thorough gentleman. 
But, politically speaking, he is one of the most dangerous men in 
France. He is a Jesuit, an active Royalist, and a staunch worker 
for the Church party. I don’t know much about French politics— 
that is Vellacott’s department. But I know that if he were here, 
and knew of the Vicomte’s presence in England, he would be very 
much on the alert.’ 

‘Then,’ asked Sidney, ‘do you connect the presence of the 
Vicomte here with the absence of Vellacott ?’ 

‘There can be little question about it, directly or indirectly. 
Indirectly, I should think, unless the Vicomte d’Audierne is a 
scoundrel.’ 

Sidney thought deeply. 

‘He may be,’ he admitted. 

‘I do not,’ pursued Mr. Bodery with a certain easy deliberation, 
‘think that the Vicomte is aware of Vellacott’s existence. That 
is my opinion.’ 

‘ He asked who you were—if you were a friend of my father’s.’ 

‘And you said P 

‘No! I said that you were a friend of a friend, and mentioned 
Vellacott’s name. He knew his father very well.’ 

‘Were you?’ asked Mr. Bodery, throwing away the end of his 
cigar and rising from his deep chair—‘ Were you looking at the 
Vicomte when you answered the question ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘And there was no sign of discomfort—no flicker of the eye- 
lids, for instance ?’ 

‘No; nothing.’ 

Mr. Bodery nodded his head in a business-like way, indicative 
of the fact that he was engaged in assimilating a good deal of 
useful information. 

‘There is nothing to be done to-night,’ he said presently, as 
he made a movement towards the door, ‘ but to go to bed. To- 
morrow the “ Beacon” will be published, and the result will pro- 
bably be rather startling. We shall hear something before 
to-morrow afternoon.’ 

Sidney lighted Mr. Bodery’s candle, and shook hands, 

‘ By the way,’ said the editor, turning back and speaking more 
lightly, ‘if anyone should inquire—your mother or one of your 
sisters—you can say that I am not in the least anxious about 
Vellacott. Good-night.’ 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
A RETREAT. 


Ir was quite early the next morning when the Vicomte d’Audierne 
left his room. As he walked along the still corridor and down the 
stairs it was noticeable that he made absolutely no sound, without, 
however, indulging in any of those contortions which are peculiar 
to late arrivals in church. It would seem that Nature had for 
purposes of her own made his footfall noiseless—if, by the way, 
Nature can be credited with any purpose whatever in her allot- 
ment of human gifts and failings. 

In the hall he found a stout cook armed for assault upon the 
front-door step. 

‘Good morning,’ he said. ‘Can you tell me the breakfast- 
hour? I forgot to inquire last night.’ 

‘Nine o’clock, sir,’ replied the servant, rather taken aback at 
the thought of having this visitor dependent upon her for enter- 
tainment during the next hour and a half. 

‘ Ah—and it isnot yet eight. Nevermind. I will go intothe 
garden. I am fond of fruit before breakfast.’ 

He took his hat and lounged away towards the kitchen-garden 
which lay near the moat. 

‘ And now,’ he said to himself, looking round him in a searching 
way, ‘where is this pestilential village ?’ 

The way was not hard to find, and as the church clock struck 
eight the Vicomte d’Audierne opened the little green gate of the 
cottage where Signor Bruno was lodging. 

The old gentleman must have been watching for him ; for he 
opened the door before the Vicomte reached it. 

He turned and led the way into a little room on the right hand 
of the narrow passage. A little room intensely typical: china 
dogs, knitted antimacassars of a brilliant tendency, and horse-hair 
covered furniture. There was even the usual stuffy odour as if 
the windows, half-hidden behind muslin curtains and scarlet gera- 
niums, were never opened from one year’s end to another. 

Signor Bruno closed the door before speaking. Then he turned 
upon his companion with something very like fury glittering in 
his eyes. 

‘Why did you not come last night?’ he asked. ‘I am left 
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alone to contend against one difficulty on the top of another. 
Read that !’ 

He drew from his pocket a thin and somewhat crumpled sheet 
of paper, upon which there were two columns of printed matter. 

‘ That,’ he said, ‘ cost us two thousand francs.’ 

The Vicomte d’Audierne read the printed matter carefully from 
beginning to end. He had approached the window because the 
light was bad, and when he finished he looked up for a few minutes, 
out of the little casement, upon the quiet village scene. 

‘The “ Beacon,” ’ he said, turning round, ‘ what is that ?’ 

‘A leading weekly newspaper.’ 

‘ Published 

‘To-day,’ snapped Signor Bruno. 

The Vicomte d’Audierne made a little grimace. 

‘Who wrote this?’ he inquired. 

‘ Christian Vellacott, son of the Vellacott, whom you knew in 
the old days.’ 

‘Ah!’ 

There was something in the Vicomte’s expressive voice that 
made Signor Bruno look at him sharply with some apprehension. 

‘Why do you say that ?’ 

The Vicomte countered with another question. 

‘Who is this Mr. Bodery ?’ 

He gave a little jerk with his head in the direction of the 
house he had just left. 

‘I do not know.’ 

‘I was told last night that he was a friend of this Christian 
Vellacott—a protector.’ 

The two Frenchmen looked at each other in silence. Signor 
Bruno was evidently alarmed—his lips were white and unsteady. 
There was a smile upon the bird-like face of the younger man, 
and behind his spectacles his eyes glittered with an excitement in 
which there was obviously no fear. 

‘Do you know,’ he asked in a disagreeably soft manner, * where 
Christian Vellacott is?’ 

Across the benevolent old face of Signor Bruno there came a 
very evil smile. 

‘You will do better not to ask me that question,’ he replied, 
‘unless you mean to run for it—as I do.’ 

The Vicomte d’Audierne looked at his companion in a curious 





way. 
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‘You had,’ he said, ‘ at one time no rival as a man of action 

Signor Bruno shrugged his shoulders. 

‘I am a man of action still.’ 

The Vicomte folded the proof-sheet carefully, handed it back 
to his companion, and said,— 

‘Then I understand that—there will be no more of these very 
clever articles.’ 

Bruno nodded his head. 

‘I ask no questions,’ continued the other. ‘It is better so. 
I shall stay where I am for a few days, unless it grows too hot— 
unless I think it expedient to vanish.’ 

‘You have courage.’ 

‘No, I have impertinence—that isall. There will be a storm— 
a newspaper storm. The embassies will be busy; in the English 
Parliament some pompous fool will ask a question and be snubbed 
for his pains. In the Chambre the newspapermen will rant and 
challenge each other in the corridors ; and it will blow over. In 
the meantime we have got what we want, and we can hide it till 
we have need of it. Your Reverence and I have met difficulties 
together before this one.’ 

But Signor Bruno was not inclined to fall in with these opti- 
mistic views. 

‘T am not so sure,’ he said, ‘that we have got what we want. 
There has been no acknowledgment of receipt of the last parcel 
—in the usual way—the English “ Standard.” ’ 

‘ What was the last parcel ?’ 

‘ Fifty thousand cartridges.’ 

‘But they were sent?’ 

‘Yes, they were despatched in the usual way; but, as I say, 
they have not been acknowledged. There may have been some 
difficulty on the other side. Our police are not so easy-going as 
these coastguard gentlemen.’ 

‘Well,’ said the aristocrat, with that semi-bantering lightness 
of manner which sometimes aggravated, and always puzzled, his 
colleagues. ‘ We will not give ourselves trouble over that: the 
matter is out of our hands. Let us rather think of ourselves. 
Have you money ?’ 

‘Yes—lI have sufficient.’ 

‘It is now eight o’clock—this newspaper—this precious 
‘*‘ Beacon” is now casting its light into some dark intellects in 
London. It will take those intellects two hours to assimilate the 
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information and one more hour to proceed to action. You have, 
therefore, three hours in which to make yourself scarce.’ 

‘I have arranged that,’ replied the old man calmly. ‘There 
is a small French potato-ship lying at Exmouth. In two hours 
I shall be one of her crew.’ 

‘That is well. And the others ?’ 

‘The others left yesterday afternoon. They cross by this 
morning’s boat from Southampton to Cherbourg. You see how 
much I have had to do.’ 

‘T see also, my friend, how well you have done it.’ 

‘And now,’ said Signor Bruno, ignoring the compliment, ‘I 
must go. We will walk away by the back garden across the fields. 
You must remember that you may have been seen coming here.’ 

‘I have thought of that. One old man saw me, but he did 
not look at me twice. He will not know me again. And your 
landlady—where is she ?’ 

‘I have sent her out on a fool’s errand.’ 

As they spoke they left the little cottage by the back door, as 
Signor Bruno had proposed, through the little garden, and across 
some low-lying fields. Presently they parted, Signor Bruno 
turning to the left, while the Vicomte d’Audierne kept to the 
right. 

‘ We shall meet, I suppose,’ were the last words of the younger 
man, ‘in the Rue St. Gingolphe ?’ 

‘Yes—in the Rue St. Gingolphe.’ 

For so old a man the pace at which Signor Bruno breasted the 
hill that lay before him was somewhat remarkable. The Vicomte 
d’Audierne, on the other hand, was evidently blessed with a greater 
leisure. He looked at his watch and strolled on through the dew- 
laden meadows, wrapt in thought as in a cloak that hid the sweet 
freshness of the flowery hedgerows, that mufiled the broken song 
of the busy birds, that killed the scent of ripening hay. Thus 
these two singular men parted—and it happened that they were 
never to meet again. ‘hese little things do happen. We meet 
with gravity ; we part with a smile ; perhaps we make an appoint- 
ment; possibly we speak of the pleasure that the meeting seems 
to promise: and the next meeting is put off; it belongs to the 
great postponement. 

Often we part with an indifferent nod, as these two men parted 
amidst the sylvan peace of English meadow on that summer 
morning. They belonged to two different stations in life almost 
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as far apart.as two social stations could be, even in a republic. 
They were not, in any sense of the word, friends ; they were merely 
partners, intensely awake, as partners usually are, to each other’s 
shortcomings. 

The Vicomte d’Audierne probably thought no more of Signor 
Bruno from the moment that he raised his hat and turned. A 
few moments later his thoughts were evidently far away. 

‘The son of Vellacott,’ he muttered as he took a cigarette from 
a neat silver case. ‘How strange! And yet I am sorry. He 
might have done something in the world. That article was clever 
—very clever—curse it! He cannot yet be thirty. But one 
would expect something from the son of a man like Vellacott.’ 

It was not yet nine o’clock when the Vicomte entered the 
dining-room by the open window. Only Hilda was there, and she 
was busy with the old leather post-bag. Among the letters there 
were several newspapers, and the Vicomte d’Audierne’s expression 
underwent a slight change on perceiving them. His thin mobile 
lips were closely pressed and his chin—a very short one—was thrust 
forward. Behind the gentle spectacles his eyes assumed for a 
moment that singular blinking look which cannot be described in 
English, for it seemed to change their colour. In his country it 
would have been called glauque. 

‘Ah, Hilda!’ he said, approaching slowly, ‘do I see news- 
papers? I love a newspaper!’ 

She handed him the ‘ Times’ enveloped in a yellow wrapper, 
upon which was printed her brother’s name and address. 

‘Ah,’ he said lightly, ‘the “Times ”“—estimable, but just a 
trifle opaque. Is that all?’ 

His eyes were fixed upon two packets she held in her hand. 

‘These are Mr. Bodery’s,’ she replied, looking at him with 
some concentration. 

‘And what newspaper does Mr. Bodery read?’ asked the 
Frenchman, holding out his hand. 

She hesitated fora moment. His position with regard to her 
was singular, his ascendency over her had never been tried. It 
was an unknown quantity; but the Vicomte d’Audierne knew his 
own power. 

‘ Let me look, little girl,’ he said quietly in French. 

She handed him the newspapers, still watching his face. 

‘The “ Beacon,” ’ he muttered, reading aloud from the orna- 
mented wrapper, ‘a weekly journal.’ 
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He threw the papers down and returned to the ‘ Times,’ which 


he unfolded. 
‘Tell me, Hilda,’ he said, ‘is Mr. Bodery connected with this 


weekly journal, the “ Beacon” ?’ 

Her back was turned towards him. She was hanging up the 
key of the post-bag on a nail beside the fireplace. 

‘Yes,’ she replied, without looking round. 

‘Is he the editor ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

The Vicomte d’Audierne turned the ‘ Times’ carelessly. 

‘Ah!’ he muttered, ‘the phylloxera has appeared again.’ 

For some time he appeared to be absorbed in this piece of 
news, then he spoke again. 

‘I knew something of a man who writes for that newspaper— 
the “ Beacon.” I knew his father very well.’ 

* Yes.’ 

The Vicomte glanced at her. 

‘Christian Vellacott,’ he said. 

‘We know him also,’ she answered, moving towards the bell. 
He made a step forward as if about to offer to ring the bell for her, 
but she was too quick. 

When the butler entered the room, Hilda reminded him of 
some small omission in setting out the breakfast-table. The item 
required was in the room, and the man set it upon the table with 
some decision and a slightly aggrieved cast of countenance. 

The Vicomte d’Audierne raised his eyes, and then he looked 
very grave. He was asingular man in many ways, but those who 
worked with him were aware of one peculiarity which by its promi- 
nence cast others into the shade. He possessed a very useful gift 
rarely given to men—the gift of intuition. It was dangerous to 
think when the eyes of the Vicomte d’Audierne were upon one’s 
face. He had a knack of knowing one’s thoughts before they were 
even formulated. 

He looked grave—almost distressed—on this occasion, because 
he knew something of which Hilda herself was ignorant. He knew 
that she was engaged to be married to one man while she loved 
another. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
AN EMPTY NEST. 


In the middle of breakfast a card was handed to Sidney Carew. He 
glanced at it, nodded his head as a signal to the servant that he 
need not wait, and slipped the card into his pocket. Mr. Bodery 
and the Vicomte d’Audierne were watching him. 

Presently he rose from the table and left the room. Mrs. 
Carew became suddenly lively, and the meal went on unconcern-~ 
edly. It was not long before Sidney came back. 

‘Do you want,’ he said to his mother, ‘ some tickets for a con- 
cert at Brayport on the 4th of next month ?’ 

‘What sort of a concert ?’ 

Sidney consulted the tickets. 

‘In aid,’ he read, ‘ of an orphanage—the Police Orphanage.’ 

‘We always take six tickets,’ put in Miss Molly, and her 
mother began to seek her pocket. 

‘ Mr. Bodery,’ said Sidney, at this moment, ‘ you have nothing 
to eat. Let me cut you some ham.’ 

He moved towards the sideboard, but Mr. Bodery rose from 
his seat. 

‘I prefer to carve it myself,’ he replied, proceeding to do so. 

Sidney held the plate. They were quite close together, and 
Hilda was talking persistently and gaily to the Vicomte d’Audierne. 

‘The London police are here already,’ whispered Sidney; 
‘ shall I say anything about Vellacott ?’ 

‘No,’ replied Mr. Bodery, after a moment’s reflection. 

‘I am going to ride over to Porton Abbey with them now.’ 

‘ Right,’ replied the editor, returning to the table with his 
plate. 

Sidney left the room again, and the Vicomte d’Audierne de- 
tected the quick anxious glance directed by Hilda at his retreating 
form. A few minutes later young Carew rode away from the house in 
company with two men, while a fourth horseman followed closely. 

He who rode on Sidney’s left hand was a tall, grizzled man, 
with the bearing of a soldier, while his second companion was fair 
and gentle in manner. The soldier was Captain Pharland, District 
Inspector of Police; the civilian was the keenest detective in 


London. 
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§ Of course,’ said this man, who sat his hired horse with perfect 
confidence. ‘Of course we are too late, I know that.’ 

He spoke softly and somewhat slowly; his manner was essen- 
tially that of a man accustomed to the entire attention of his 
hearers. 

‘The old Italian,’ he continued, ‘ who went under the name of 
Signor Bruno, disappeared this morning. It is just possible that 
he will succeed in getting out of the country. It all depends 
upon who he is.’ 

‘Who do you suppose he is?’ asked Captain Pharland. He 
was an upright old British soldier, and felt ill at ease in the society 
of his celebrated confrére. 

‘I don’t know,’ was the frank reply; ‘you see this is not a 
criminal affair, it is entirely political; it is hardly in my line of 
country.’ 

They rode on in silence for a space of time, during which 
Captain Pharland lighted a cigar and offered one to his com- 
panions. Sidney accepted, but the gentleman from London 
refused quietly, and without explanation. It was he who spoke 
first. 

‘Mr. Carew,’ he said, ‘can you tell me when this monastery 
was first instituted at Porton Abbey ?’ 

‘ Last autumn.’ 

The thin flaxen eyebrows went up very high, until they were 
lost to sight beneath the hat brim. 

‘Did they—ah—deal with the local tradesmen ?’ 

‘No,’ replied Sidney, ‘I think not. They received all their 
stores by train from London.’ , 

‘And you have never seen any of the monks ?’ 

‘No, never.’ 

The fair-haired gentleman gave a little upward jerk of the 
head and smiled quietly for his own satisfaction. 

He did not speak again until the cavalcade reached Porton 
Abbey. The old place looked very peaceful in the morning light, 
standing grimly in the midst of that soft lush grass which only 
grows over old habitations. 

One side of the long low building was in good repair, while 
the other half had been allowed to crumble away. The narrow 
Norman windows had been framed with unpainted wood and 
cheap glass. The broad doorway had been partly filled in with 
unseasoned deal, and an inexpensive door had been fitted up. 
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The bell-knob was of brass, new and glaring in the morning 
sun. The gentleman from London, having alighted, took gently 
hold of this and rang. A faint tinkle rewarded him. It was 
the peculiar sound of a bell ringing in an empty house. After 
a moment’s pause he wrenched the bell nearly out of its socket, 
and along peal was the result. At last this ceased, and there 
was no sound in the house. The fair man looked back over his 
shoulder at Captain Pharland. 

‘Gone!’ he said tersely. 

Then he took from his breast pocket a little bar in the shape 
of a lever. He introduced the bent end of this between the door 
and the post, just above the keyhole, and gave a sharp jerk. 
There was a short crack like that made by the snapping of cast 
iron, and the door flew open. 

Without a moment’s hesitation the man went in, followed 
closely by Sidney and Captain Pharland. 

The birds had flown. As mysteriously as they had come, the 
devotees had vanished. Bare walls met the eyes of the searchers. 
Porton Abbey stood empty again after its brief return to life and 
warmth, and indeed it scarcely looked habitable. The few per- 
sonal effects of the simple monks had been removed; the walls 
and stone floors were rigidly clean ; the small chapel showed signs 
of recent repair. There was an altar-cloth, a crucifix, and two 
brass candlesticks. 

The gentleman from London noted these items with a cynical 
smile. He had instinctively removed his hat; it is just possible 
that there was another side to this man’s life—a side wherein he 
dealt with men who were not openly villains. He may have been 
a churchwarden at home. 

‘Clever beggars!’ he ejaculated, ‘they were ready for every 
emergency.” 

Captain Pharland pointed to the altar with his heavy riding- 
whip. 

‘Then,’ he said, ‘ you think this all humbug ?’ 

‘Ido. They were no more monks than we are.’ 

The search did not last much longer. Only a few rooms had 
been inhabited, and there was absolutely nothing left—no shred 
of evidence, no clue whatever. 

‘Yes,’ said the fair-haired man, when they had finished 
their inspection, ‘these were exceptional men; they knew their 
business.’ 
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As they left the house he paused, and closed the door again, 
remaining inside. 

‘You see,’ he said, ‘there is not even a bolt on the door. They 
knew better than to depend on bolts and bars. They knew a trick 
worth two of that.’ 

At the gate they met a small inoffensive man, with a brown 
beard and a walking-stick. There was nothing else to say about 
him; without the beard and the walking-stick there would have 
been nothing left to know him by. 

‘That is my assistant,’ announced the London detective 
quietly. ‘He has been down to the cliff.’ 

The two men stepped aside together, and consulted in an 
undertone for some time. Then the last speaker returned to 
Captain Pharland and Sidney, who were standing together. 

‘That newspaper,’ he said, ‘the “ Beacon,” is word for word 
right. My assistant has been to the spot. The arms and ammu- 
nition have undoubtedly been shipped from this place. The 
cases of cartridges mentioned by the man who wrote the article 
as having been seen, in a dream, half way down the cliff, are 
actually there ; my assistant has seen them.’ 

Captain Pharland scratched his honest cavalry head. He was 
beginning to regret that he had accepted the post of district 
inspector of the police. Sidney Carew puffed at his pipe in 
silence. 

‘Of course,’ said the detective, ‘the newspaper man got all 
this information through the treachery of one of the party. I 
should like to get hold of that traitor, He would be a useful 
man to know.’ 

In this the astute gentleman from London betrayed his 
extremely limited knowledge of the Society of Jesus. There are 
no traitors in that vast corporation. 

Sidney and Captain Pharland rode home together, leaving the 
two detectives to find their way to Brayport Station. 

They rode in silence, for the Captain was puzzled, and his 
companion was intensely anxious. 

Sidney Carew was beginning to realise that the events of the 
last three days had a graver import than they at first promised to 
conceal. The now celebrated article in the ‘ Beacon’ opened his 
eyes, and he knew that the writer of it must have paid very dearly 
for his daring. It seemed extremely probable that the head and 
hands which had conceived and carried out this singular feat were 
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both still for ever. Vellacott’s own written tribute to the vast 
powers of the Jesuits, and their immovable habit of forcing a way 
through all obstacles to the end in view, was scarcely reassuring 
to his friends. 

Sidney knew and recognised the usual fertility of resource pos- 
sessed by his friend; but against him were pitted men of greater 
gifts, of less scruple, and of infinitely superior training in the 
crooked ways of humanity. That he should have been so long 
without vouchsafing word or sign was almost proof positive that 
his absence was involuntary ; and men capable of placing fire-arms 
into the hands of a maddened mob were not likely to hesitate in 
sacrificing a single life that chanced to stand in their path. 

As the young fellow rode along, immersed in meditation, he 
heard the sound of carriage-wheels, and, looking up, recognised 
his own grey horse and dog-cart. Mr. Bodery was driving, and 
driving hard. On seeing Sidney he pulled up, somewhat reck- 
lessly, in a manner which suggested that he had not always been 
a stout middle-aged Londoner. 

‘Been telegraphed for,’ he shouted, ‘by the people at the 
office. Government is taking it up. Just time to catch the 
train.’ 

And the editor of the ‘ Beacon’ disappeared in a cloud of dust. 

The Vicomte d’Audierne was thus left in full possession of the 


field. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
FOUL PLAY. 


WueEn Christian Vellacott passed out of the drawing-room window 
in answer to what he naturally supposed to be a signal-whistle 
from Hilda or Sidney, he turned down the narrow, winding path- 
way that led to the moat. The extreme darkness, contrasting 
suddenly with the warm light of the room he had just left, caused 
him to walk slowly with outstretched hands. Floating cobwebs 
broke across his face, and frequently he stopped to brush the 
clinging fibre away. The intense darkness was somewhat relieved 
when he reached the edge of the moat, and the clear sky was over- 
head instead of interlocked branches. He could just discern that 
Hilda was not at her usual seat upon the rustic bench farther 
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towards the end of the moat, and he stopped short, with a sudden 
misgiving, at the spot where the path met, at right angles, the 
broader stone walk extending the full length of the water. 

He was on the point of whistling softly the familiar refrain, 
when there was a rustle in the bushes behind him. A rush, a 
sudden shock, and a pair of muscular hands were closed round his 
throat dragging him backwards. But Christian stood like a rock. 
Quick as thought he seized the two wrists, which were small and 
flat, and wrenched them apart. Then, stepping back with one 
foot in order to obtain surer leverage, he lifted his assailant from 
the ground, swung him round, and literally let him fly into the 
moat—with a devout hope that it might be Signor Bruno. The 
man hurtled through the darkness, without a cry or sound, and fell 
face foremost into the water, five yards from the edge, throwing 
into the air a shower of spray. 

Christian Vellacott was one of those men whose litheness is 
greater than their actual muscular force ; but a lithe man possesses 
greater powers of endurance than a powerful fellow whose muscles 
are more highly developed. The exertion of lifting his assailant 
and swinging him away into the darkness was great, although the 
man’s weight was nothing very formidable, and Christian staggered 
back a few paces without, however, actually losing his balance. 
At this moment two men sprung upon him from behind and 
dragged him to the ground. He felt at once that this was a very 
different matter. Either of these two could have overpowered 
him singly. Their thick arms encompassed him like the coils of 
a snake, and there was about their heavy woollen clothing a faint 
odour of salt water. He knew that they were sailors. Recognising 
that it was of no avail, he still fought on, as Englishmen do. One 
of the men had wound a large woollen scarf round his mouth, the 
other was slowly but very surely succeeding in pinioning his arms. 
Then a third assailant came, and Christian knew by the wet hand 
(for he used one arm only) that it was the smallest of the three, 
who had suffered for his temerity. 

‘Quick, quick!’ this man whispered in French. With his 
uninjured hand he twisted the scarf tighter and tighter until 
Christian gasped for breath. 

Still the Englishman struggled and writhed upon the ground, 
while the hard breathing of the two sailors testified that it was no 
mean resistance. Suddenly the one-armed man loosened the 
scarf, but before Christian could recover his breath a handkerchief 
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was pressed over his lips, and a sweet pungent odour filled his 
nostrils. 

‘Three to one,’ he gasped, and quite suddenly his head fell 
forward, while his clutch relaxed. 

‘ He is a brave man,’ said the dripping leader of the attack, as 
he stood upright and touched his damaged shoulder gently and 
tentatively. ‘Now quick to the carriage with him. You have 
not managed this well, my friends, not at all well.’ 

The speaker raised his cold hand to his forehead, which was 
wet, less perhaps from past exertion than from the agony he was 
enduring. 

‘But, monsieur,’ grumbled one of the sailors in humble self- 
defence, ‘ he is made of steel !’ 

The pale light of a grey dawn was stealing slowly up into the 
riven sky, lighting up the clouds which were flying eastward on 
the shoulder of a boisterous wind. The heavy grey sea, heaving, 
surging, and hissing, threw itself upwards into broken spray, which 
flew to leeward at a sharp angle, blown from the summit of the 
wave like froth from an overfilled tankard. After a night of 
squally restlessness, accompanied by a driving rain that tasted 
brackish, things had settled down with the dawn into a steady, 
roaring gale of wind. In the growing light sea-gulls rose trium- 
phantly with smooth breasts bravely facing the wind. 

In the midst of this a dripping vessel laboured sorely. The 
green water rushed from side to side over her slippery, filthy deck 
as she rolied, and carried with it a tangled mass of ropes, a 
wooden bucket, a capstan-bar, and—ominous sign—a soaking, limp 
fur cap. The huge boom, reaching nearly the whole length of the 
little vessel, swung wildly from side to side as the yawl dipped her 
bulwarks to the receding wave. It was certain death for a man 
to attempt to stand upright upon the sopping deck, for the huge 
spar swung shoulder high. The steersman, crouching low by his 
strong tiller, was doing his best to avoid a clean sweep, but only 
a small jib and the mizzen were standing with straining clews and 


gleaming seams. Crouching beneath the weather bulwarks, with 


their feet wedged against the low combing of the hatch, three men 
were vainly endeavouring to secure the boom, and to disentangle 
the clogged ropes. Two were huge fellows with tawny washed- 
out beards innocent of brush or comb, their faces were half hidden 
by rough sou’-westers, and they were enveloped from head to foot 
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in oilskins from which the water ran in little rills. The third was 
Christian Vellacott, who looked very wet indeed. The water was 
dripping from his cuffs and running down his face. His black 
dress-clothes were clinging to him with a soppy hindrance, while 
the feet firmly planted against the combing of the hatch were 
encased in immaculate patent-leather shoes, and the salt water ran 
off silk socks. It would have been very funny if it were not that 
fortune invariably mingles her strokes of humour most heedlessly 
with sadder things. Christian Vellacott was apparently unconscious 
of the humour of the situation. He was working patiently and 
steadily, as men must needs work when fighting Nature, and his half- 
forgotten sea-craft was already coming back. Beneath his steady 
hands something akin to order was slowly being achieved ; he was 
coiling and disentangling the treacherous rope, of which the 
breaking had cast the boom adrift, laying low a good seaman. 

Farther forward upon the hatch lay the limp body of a very 
big man. His matted head was bare, and the dead brown face, 
turned upward to its Maker, jerked from side to side as the 
vessel heaved. The stalwart legs were encased in greasy sea-boots, 
deeply wrinkled, and the coils of a huge scarf of faded purple lay 
upon his broad breast, where they had been dragged down by a 
hasty hand in order to see more clearly the still features. 

At the dead man’s side knelt upon the deck a small spare figure 
clad in black and wearing his left arm in a sling. With his right 
hand he held a crucifix to the blue lips that would never breathe 
a prayer to the Virgin again. The small mouth and refined fea- 
tures of the praying man were strangely out of keeping with his 
tempestuous surroundings. Unmindful, however, of wind and 
waves alike, he knelt and prayed audibly. Each lurch of the 
vessel threw him forward, so that, in order to save himself from 
falling, he was obliged to press heavily upon the dead man’s throat 
and breast; but this he heeded not. His girlish blue eyes were 
half closed in an ecstasy of religious fervour, and the pale narrow 
face wore a light that was not reflected from sea or sky. This was 
the man who had unhesitatingly attacked Vellacott, had dared to 
pit his small strength, more of nerve than of muscle, against the 
young Englishman’s hardened sinews. Violence in itself was most 
abhorrent to him; it had no part in his nature; and consequently, 
by the strange tenets of Ignatius Loyola’s disciples, he was con- 
demned to a course of it. Any objectionable duty, such as this 

removal of Vellacott, was immediately assigned to him in the 
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futile endeavour of subjecting the soul to the brain. A true 
Jesuit must have no nature of his own and no individuality. He 
is simply a machine, with likes and dislikes, conscience and soul 
subject to the will of the next in authority, whose mind is also 
under the arbitrary control of his superior ; and so on to the top. 
If at the head there were God, it would be well ; but man is there, 
and consequently the whole society is a gigantic mistake. To be 
a sincere member of it, a man must be a half-witted fool, a religious 
fanatic, or a rogue for whom no duplicity is too scurrilous, even 
though it amount to blasphemy. 

René Drucquer, the man kneeling on the slimy deck, was as 
nearly a religious fanatic as his soft sweet nature would allow. 
With greater bodily strength and attendant greater passions, he 
would have been a simple monomaniac. In him the passion for 
self-devotion was singularly strong, and contact with men had 
cooled it down into an unusually deep sense of duty. 

Personally courageous, his bravery was of a high order, if the 
spirit of self-devotion called it into existence. In this his courage 
was more akin to that of women than of men. If duty drove 
him he would go where the devil drags most people, and René 
Drucquer was not by any means the first man or woman whose 
life has been wrecked, wasted, and utterly misled by a blind 
devotion to duty. 

When throwing himself upon Christian Vellacott, no thought 
of possible danger to his own person had restrained or caused him 
a moment’s hesitation. His blind faith in the righteousness of 
his cause was, however, on the wane. This disciple of St. 
Ignatius might have lived a true and manly life three hundred 
years earlier when his master trod the earth, but the march of 
intellect had trodden down the ‘Constitutions’ years before 
René Drucquer-came to study them. An ignoramus and a zealot 
who lived nearly four centuries ago can be no guide or help to 
men of the present day, and this young priest was overshadowed 
by the saddest doubt that comes to men on earth—the doubt of 
his own Creed. 

While Christian Vellacott was assisting the sailors he glanced 
occasionally towards the kneeling priest, and on the narrow 
intelligent face he read a truth that never was forgotten. He 
saw that René Drucquer was unconscious of his surroundings—un- 
mindful of the fact that he was on board a disabled vessel at the 
mercy of the wild wind. His whole being was absorbed in prayer: 
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this priest remembered only that the soul of the great, rough, dis- 
figured man was winging its serene way to the land where no 
clouds are. Christian was not an impressionable man—journalism 
had killed all that—nor, it is to be feared, did he devote much 
thought to religion ; but he recognised goodness when he met it. 
The young journalist’s interest was aroused, and in that trifling 
incident lay the salvation of the priest. From that small 
beginning came the gleam of light that was to illuminate 
gloriously the darkness of a mistaken life. 

Chance had capriciously ruled that the hand that had dislo- 
cated the Abbé’s arm should set it again, and the dead sailor 
lying on the sticky, tarred hatch-cover had helped. The ‘ patron’ 
of the boat, for he it was whose head had been smashed by the 
spar, had held the priest’s trembling, swollen shoulder while 
Christian’s steady hands gave the painful jerk required to slip the 
joint back into its socket. The great coarse lips which had 
trembled a little, with a true Frenchman’s sympathy for suffering, 
were now blue and drawn; the stout tender hands were nerve- 
less. 

The priest prayed on, while the men worked near at hand 
seeking to restore order, and to repair the damages made by sea 
and wind. They had got over their sullen, native shyness on 
finding that Christian could speak French like the Abbé and was 
almost as good a sailor as themselves. One offered him a rough 
blue jersey, while another placed a gold-embroidered Sunday 
waistcoat at his disposal with a visible struggle between kindness 
of heart and economy. The first was accepted, but the waistcoat 
was given back with a kind laugh and an assurance that the jersey 
was sufficient. 

The Englishman knew too well with whom he was dealing to 
harbour any ill-feeling against the ignorant fishermen or even 
towards the Abbé Drucquer for the rough treatment he had 
received. The former were poor, and money never was beaten by 
a scruple in open combat yet. The latter, he rightly presumed, 
was only obeying a mandate he dared not dispute. The authority 
was to him Divine, the command came from one whom he had 
sworn to look up to and obey as t’1e earthly representative of his 
Master. 

At length the deck was cleared, and order reigned on board, 
though the mainsail could not be set until the weather moderated. 

Then Hoel Grall came up to the young Englishman and said ;: 
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‘Monsieur, let us carry the “ patron” down below. It is not 
right for the dead to lie there in this wind and storm.’ 

‘I am willing,’ answered Christian, looking towards the spot 
where the dead man lay. 

‘Then, perhaps—Monsieur,’ began the Breton with some 
hesitation. 

‘Yes,’ answered Christian encouragingly, ‘ what is it ?’ 

‘ Perhaps Monsieur will speak to—to the Abbé. It is that we 
do not like to disturb him in prayer.’ 

The young Englishman bowed his head with characteristic 
decision. 

‘I will do so,’ he said gravely. Then he crawled across the 
deck and touched René Drucquer’s shoulder. The priest did not 
look up until the touch had been repeated. 

‘Yes,’ he murmured; ‘ yes. What do you want?’ 

Christian guessed at the words, for in the tumult of the gale 
he could not hear them. 

‘Ts it not better to take him below?’ he shouted. 

Then for the first time did the priest appear to remember that 
this was not one of the sailors. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ he said, rising from his knees. ‘ You 
are right; it is better. But I am afraid the men will not assist 
me. They are afraid of touching the dead when they are afloat.’ 

‘I will help you,’ said Christian simply, ‘and that man also, I 
think, because he proposed it.’ 

With a motion of the head he indicated Hoel Grall, upon whom 
the command of the little vessel had now devolved. The man 
was better educated than his companions, and spoke French 
fluently, but in the Breton character superstition is so deeply 
rooted that generations of education will scarcely eradicate it. 

The priest looked into the Englishman’s face with a gentle 
wonder in his eyes, which were shadowy with the fervour of his 
recent devotions. The two men were crouching low upon the 
deck, grasping the black rail with their left hands; the water 
washed backwards and forwards around their feet. 

It was the first time they had seen each other face to face in 
open daylight, and their eyes met quietly and searchingly as they 
swayed from side to side with the heavy lurching of the ship. The 
Englishman spoke first. 

‘You must leave it to us,’ he said calmly. ‘ You could do 
nothing in this heavy sea with your one arm!’ 
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The gentle blue eyes were again filled with wonder, and 
presently the priest’s intellectual face relaxed into a shadowy 
smile which did not affect his thin red lips. 

‘You are very good,’ he murmured simply. 

Christian did not hear this remark. He had turned away to 
call Grall towards him, and was about to move towards the body 
lying on the hatch when the priest called him back. 

‘Monsieur,’ he said. 

‘Yes,’ 

‘Tell me,’ continued René Drucquer quickly, as if in doubt, 
‘are you Christian Vellacott ?’ 

‘ Of course!’ 

The priest looked relieved, and at the same time he appeared 
to be making an effort to restrain himself, as if he had been 
betrayed into a greater show of feeling than was desirable. When 
he at length spoke in reply to the Englishman’s obvious desire 
for some explanation of the strange question, his voice was singu- 
larly cold, and modulated in such a manner as to deprive it of any 
expression, while his eyes were fixed on the deck. 

‘You are not such as I expected,’ he said. 

Christian looked down at him with straightforward keenness, 
and he saw the priest’s eyelids move uneasily beneath his gaze. 
Mixing with many men as he had done, he had acquired a certain 
mental sureness of touch, like that of an artist with his brush 
when he has handled many subjects and many effects. He 
divined that René Drucquer had been led to expect a violent 
headstrong man, and he could not restrain a smile as he turned 
away. Before going, however, he said: 

‘ At present it is a matter of saving the ship, and our lives. 
My own affairs can wait, but when this gale is over you may rest 
assured they shall have my attention.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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SOME LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS. 


It was my father’s good fortune during a great part of a busy 
life to associate on terms of intimate friendship with many who 
were eminent in literature and art. Charles Dickens, Robert 
Browning, the first Lord Lytton, the late Lord Houghton, George 
Eliot, G. H. Lewes, Wilkie and Charles Collins, John Forster, Sir 
Edwin Landseer, Barry Cornwall—these are some of the names 
that I find set down in some stray papers that came into my hands 
after my father’s death. It had been his intention to put together 
for the pleasure of his family and his intimate friends his remi- 
niscences. He had begun the task, but illness came upon him 
before he could carry it very far. Of Dickens, for instance, I find 
only a few rough notes of this character. 


‘With Dickens at Crystal Palace performance of Sullivan’s 
“Tempest.” Walked with Dickens from Crystal Palace to Chorley’s, 
13 Eaton Place. 

‘Dickens fond of Americans. But when I returned from 
America in the spring of ’63, and expressed my firm belief in 
the ultimate triumph of the North, he treated my opinion as a 
harmless hallucination. 

‘Sunday walks with Dickens in 1862 (February to June) when 
he was at Hyde Park Gate. Walked back with him from Star 
and Garter, Richmond, April 2, after dinner to celebrate John 
Forster’s birthday. 

‘With Dickens in Paris, Nov. 1862. Course of restaurants.’ 

Wilkie Collins was one of our closest and dearest friends. I 
say ‘our’ advisedly, for he had known my father and mother 
before they were married, and we in our turn, as we grew up, came 
to look upon him’ rather as a friend of our own age than as the 
contemporary of our parents. It never occurred to us to call him 
anything but Wilkie. Of all the delightful companions I can 
remember he was one of the most delightful. There was a genial 
though almost} old-fashioned courtesy in his manners, a gaiety 
and ease in his conversation, a sparkle in his stories, and a general 
kindliness in his treatment of us youngsters, which endeared him 
to us above all our friends. He used to tell us great tales of 
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Tom Sayers which held us spell-bound; for Wilkie, in spite of 
‘Man and Wife,’ had at one time conversed as familiarly with 
prize-fighters as he did afterwards with artists, literary men, and 
actors. Once, too, I remember Wilkie helped me in a serious 
difficulty. I had come home from school with a task more than 
ordinarily difficult. Our form had been ordered to translate the 
twelfth ode of Horace’s first book into English verse. I tried, I 
think, for an hour, and knocked out four lines of execrable dog- 
gerel. Wilkie chanced to be staying with us, and in despair I 
determined to appeal to him for help. His reply was prompt: 
‘Give me the crib, my boy—I’m no good at the Latin—and I'll 
see what I can do.’ The crib was produced, Wilkie took it in 
hand, and dictated to me almost without hesitation a set of rolling 
Alexandrines, for which—I blush to own it—I secured high marks 
on the following morning. 

What man or hero, Clio, dost thou name 

On pipe or lute to swell the roll of fame ? 

So they began, and continued in the same exalted strain to 
the end. 

Olympus trembles, though the gods stand round, 
It needs must tremble when thy chariots sound. 
Upon polluted groves thou hurl’st thy fire, 

And teacbest man to reverence thine ire. 

But of my father’s long and unbroken friendship with Wilkie 
there is no mentionin his note-book. Many letters there are both 
to my father and my mother, and of these I am able to print a few. 
They will show perhaps better than any other record could, the 
kind and manly nature of our dear old friend, his power of work, 
and his courage in battling against pain and illness, 

The following pages, then, are made up partly from my father’s 
own uncompleted note-book of reminiscences, partly from letters 
written to him or to my mother during many years. All I have 
done is to add an occasional paragraph between brackets [ ]. 


LORD LYTTON (Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton). 


Dickens gave me an introduction to Lord Lytton, then Sir 
Edward Bulwer, who asked me to stay with him at Knebworth in 
the summer of 1861. The grounds of Knebworth are lovely, and 
the house itself is beautifully proportioned ; but it is disfigured to 
my mind by heraldic monstrosities, and astrange jumble of Wardour 
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Street furniture. Lytton himself used to go about all day in the 
most wonderful old clothes. He stooped very much, and in his 
frayed untidy suit looked at least seventy years old. At dinner 
time, however, a wonderful change took place in him. It was as 
though he had taken a draught of some elixir. He appeared in 
evening dress as spruce as possible, and seemed to have left about 
twenty years of his age in his bedroom with his ancient garments. 
During dinner he was animated and most interesting. His wine 
was claret, a bottle of which stood beside him, and as soon as 
experience had taught me that this bottle contained the only wine 
which was good to drink, I contrived to make him share it with me. 
Immediately after dinner he smoked a large chibouk. We then 
used to adjourn to the library, a noble room containing fine family 
portraits. Our host’s conversation was most fascinating. In a 
large party his deafness prevented him from joining freely in the 
general conversation, but in the midst of a few friends willing 
and eager to listen, no talk could have equalled his. He was 
essentially what I call a monologist, but Dickens—the only man 
who perhaps could have disputed the supremacy with him—used 
to call him the greatest conversationalist of the age. At about 
eleven o’clock the power of the elixir seemed to wane; he became 
again a bent old man, his talk flagged, and he faded away from 
us to his bedroom, where it may be he sat down to work, for he 
was the most industrious of men, and was said often to write half 
the night through. I find in a letter I wrote at the time the 
following description of my experiences :— 

‘, . . In fine weather this place would be a paradise. As it 
is, we are in a very fine old house full of curiosities, a splendid 
library, and Sir Edward B.-Lytton. Yesterday it rained merci- 
lessly all day; we read, talked, shivered, ate, and drank. After 
dinner Sir Edward was very entertaining. He passed all the 
principal orators of both Houses in review—Derby, the late 
Earl Grey, Bright, Disraeli, and Gladstone. He gave us _ his 
opinion of Louis Napoleon, anecdotes of Madame de Stael, Richard 
Owen, Fourierism, and an account of his experiences at Cannes 
with Lord Brougham, which would have made you die of laughing. 
Then suddenly he burst out into a splendid recitation of Scott’s 
“Young Lochinvar.” He thought the “ Woman in White” great 
trash, and “‘ Great Expectations” so far Dickens’ best novel. He 
cannot read Tennyson. After a course of Emerson’s “ Conduct of 
Life,” and some other philosophical writer whose name I forget, 
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he happened to read Gecthe, and felt like a man escaping from a 
black hole into pure air. He said he was constantly impressed 
with the wonderful universality of the Germans, and in particular 
was amazed at Schiller’s knowledge of history, philosophy, and all 
manner of studies which to Byron, for instance, were a sealed 
book. He lay on a sofa smoking a chibouk, and Elizabeth! sang 
very nicely. He expressed himself delighted, and thus delighted 
Elizabeth, although she knows he does not heara note. Just now 
he has been in and said, “ I cannot bear being idle; if I only had 
a grotto to make, or any change in the garden to plan, I should 
be perfectly happy.” You cannot imagine the desolation and 
melancholy of this place under the present leaden sky. Poor 
Bulwer is a lonely and unhappy man, and I was much touched by 
coming suddenly upon a little ivy-grown monument which stands 
in the garden, and bears the following mournful inscription :— 

Alas, Poor Beau ! 

Died Feb. 28, 1852. 

It is but to a dog that this stone is inscribed. 

Yet what now is left within the Home of 

Thy Fathers, O Solitary Master, 

That will grieve for Thy departure 

Or rejoice at thy return ?—E. B. L. 


‘Round the banqueting-hall, high up, runs the following in- 
scription :— 

Read the Rede of this old Roof-tree. Here be Trust Fast, Opinion free, 

Knightly Right Hand, Christian Knee, 

Worth in all, Wit in some, Laughter open, Slander dumb. 

Hearth where rooted Friendships grow, safe as Altar even to Foe. 

And ye Sparks that upward go, when the Hearth flame dies below ; 

lf thy sap in these may be, fear no winter, old Roof. tree.’ 


During this visit to Knebworth one of my fellow-guests was a 
Miss Mattie Griffith from Kentucky. Inheriting a number of 
negroes, she had set them all free, and had refused their urgent 
entreaty to be allowed to set aside part of their wages for her 
benefit. Her act made her not only penniless but drove her from 
home, her abolitionist views making it impossible for her to con- 
tinue to live in Kentucky. She had gone to Boston in order to 
make a living by literary effort, and had come to Lytton warmly 
introduced by Boston friends. She was enthusiastic for the pre- 
servation of the Union, and felt deeply the terrors of war between 


1 The late Mrs. Benzon, my father’s sister. 
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the North and the South. When, therefore, Lytton spread out a 
map of the United States, and declared in his most didactic way 
that if any lesson was taught by history, ‘such unwieldy empires 
must fall to pieces and split up into a number of states,’ I was 
amused to see Miss Griffith dancing a wild Indian war dance 
behind his back, and shaking her little fist at him. On this sub- 
ject I may quote from the same letter. 

‘Miss Griffith is a poetess. I found in the library a little 
volume of pretty poems by Mattie Griffith, and in it an ode ad- 
dressed to Sir Edward, and overflowing with enthusiastic admira- 
tién which probably aroused his interest in her. She is one of 
the most modest and innately ladylike persons I ever met, but a 
perfect tigress if America is sneered at or in any way blamed. 
Her love for her country burst out into some fierce little quarrels 
with Sir Edward. He thought the Americans would be much the 
better for a monarch and a few hereditary gentlemen. She scorned 
the notion, and said that if such a thing ever happened “it would 
just break my heart.” ’ 

Lytton had a curious drawling manner of speech, his words 
being interspersed with frequent ‘erras’ to help him out when he 
was waiting for the proper word. Then, again, he would emphasise 
a sentence or a single word by loudly raising his voice, a peculiarity 
which gave his talk a certain dramatic character. I remember 
once, when I was dining with him en petit comité, the conversation 
turned upon the universality of belief in a Divine Creator, and 
even now I fancy I hear him saying: ‘ When—erra—I had the 
honour—erra—of becoming Her Majesty’s Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, I made it my first business—erra—to instruct 
my agents all over the habitable globe—erra—to report to me if 
they knew of any nation, tribe, or community—erra ;’ thus far he 
had spoken in a low melodious voice, when suddenly he changed 
his register, shot out the following words as from a catapult, ‘ who 
did not believe in a Gov.’ He added that he had only found one 
savage community with such a want of belief. 

In the garden at Knebworth he was fond of pointing out the 
tree under which ‘ young Robert ’' wrote his poetry. 

He was always buying and selling houses in town or places in 
the country. Among the latter I remember Copped Hall, near 
Totteridge, in Hertfordshire, a tumbledown old house in which I 


1 The late Earl Lytton. 
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found him settled one winter with H. W. Ernst, the famous 
violinist, and his French wife. Iam told that in all these pur- 
chases and sales Lytton did well. 

I remember finding him and his brother Lord Dalling assembled 
among the guests for a dinner to inaugurate a new house of 
Sir Alexander Cockburn’s, at 40 Hertford Street. As usual with 
Cockburn, the house contained merely the necessary furniture, but 
neither picture, engraving, nor indeed any work of art. I could 
not help expressing to Lytton my wonder at the extent of bare 
walls in the house of a man of taste like Cockburn. Lytton looked 
round and quietly replied, ‘ Just the kind of house—erra—for him 
to start from after breakfast—erra—to hang a man.’ 

Lytton prided himself upon his knowledge of agricultural 
matters, and was fond of being consulted about them. When my 
wife was going to keep cows, and in her total ignorance of the 
subject rather trembled at the prospect, I advised her to consult 
Sir Edward Bulwer, and I now possess his reply of nine pages 
bursting with professional knowledge. 

He was very fond of my little daughter, and once actually per- 
suaded my wife to let her accompany us to Knebworth. The little 
lady was not over five or six, and accepted the most slavish devotion 
from Lytton as her due. It was touching to see our frail bent old 
host in his usual toilet of ancient clothes wander hand-in-hand 
with his small friend through the gardens, wasting, I fear, much 
wisdom and good counsel varied by wonderful stories. I tried 
hard to impress her with the great honour done to her, but I am 
afraid quite in vain. She pined for her toys and companions at 
home, and did not care a jot for the glories of Knebworth. 


SOME CURIOUS QUARRELS. 
Sir Alexander Cockburn v. Sir Edwin Laudsecr. 


As great nations have often chosen to fight out their wars on 
the territory of inoffensive neighbours, so some remarkable men 
have thought fit to explode their animosity at my humble dinner 
table or at that of members of my family. The late Lord Chief 
Justice, Sir Alexander Cockburn, was at one time a frequent guest 
at my house. His innumerable gifts, his fine scholarship, and his 
animated conversation made his society delightful—when he was 
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in a good humour. But his temper was imperious and vindictive, 
and his quarrels with intimate friends sudden and unaccountable. 
I remember Millais saying to me of him, ‘ You should never have 
that man on your premises without having the fire-engines ready 
to act,’ and the point of the remark was forcibly brought home to 
me on two occasions. 

The first was in 1863 or 1864, At that time and for some 
years afterwards I was living some six miles out of London, near 
Muswell Hill, and both Sir Alexander Cockburn and Sir Edwin 
Landseer were amongst my frequent visitors. They were old and 
very intimate friends. Sir Alexander promised to dine with me 
on a certain Sunday, and upon hearing that Landseer was also 
to be of the party, he offered to call for him in his carriage and 
drive him out, an offer which Sir Edwin cheerfully accepted. On 
the appointed day both arrived in an open phaeton, Cockburn 
himself driving. As usual, we sauntered in the garden before 
dinner, and I remember Landseer telling me that he always knew 
the quarter of the wind from the general aspect and colour of the 
landscape. Then came dinner. I forget who were the other 
guests, but I recollect that we were very cheerful and that there 
was abundance of good talk. When the ladies had left the table 
someone spoke of Shakespeare, and Landseer remarked that even 
Shakespeare had made mistakes, for in ‘As you Like it’ he 
makes ‘a poor sequestered stag’ shed ‘big round tears.’ ‘ Now,’ 
said Landseer, ‘I have made stags my especial study, and I know 
for a fact that it is quite impossible for them to shed tears.’ 
Most of us were inclined to accept this statement as a curious and 
innocent Shakespearian commentary, but Cockburn suddenly 
startied us by turning upon Landseer and asking him in a loud 
voice, ‘And don’t you think you are committing a most un- 
warrantable impertinence in criticising Shakespeare?’ A bomb 
exploding in our midst could not have created greater dismay 
than this violent and unexpected exclamation. Poor Landseer, 
the most sensitive of mortals, turned pale; Cockburn continued to 
glare at him, and all I could do was to break up the party and 
bundle my quarrelsome guests into the garden. Cockburn 
joined the ladies, while Landseer remained with the rest of us 
almost beside himself with anger at this churlish and unprovoked 
attack. Now camea great difficulty. How was Landseer to be got 
home? We were, as I have said, some six miles from town, it was 
a Sunday evening, and no cabs were to be had for love or money. 
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I therefore made every imaginable effort to bring about a 
reconciliation. With this view I entreated Landseer to forget 
and forgive. ‘Remember, Sir Edwin,’ I said, ‘that long after 
he has joined all the other Lord Chief Justices and is forgotten, 
your name will remain as that of the greatest English painter 
of this or any other age.’ ‘That’s true,’ replied Sir Edwin, 
‘and I am willing to make it up and ride home with him, but,’ 
he added, ‘begad, sir, he had better know that if he begins 
again, I am the man to get down, take off my coat, and fight 
him in the lanes.’ All attempts, however, to conciliate Sir 
Alexander were in vain. When I told him that Landseer was 
willing to shake hands and to go home with him, he shut me up 
by replying curtly, ‘I will not take him.’ He drove away alone. 


Sir Alexander Cockburn v. Lord Houghton. 


During the progress of the Tichborne trial (7.e. the ejectment 
action before Chief Justice Bovill) Sir Alexander Cockburn 
dined with me at my house, near Highgate, and Lord Houghton 
was one of the party. At that time public opinion had begun to 
go against the Claimant ; for dear paradoxical Lord Houghton this 
was enough. He immediately ranged himself on the other side. 
On this particular day he came on to me straight from Holly 
Lodge, where Lady Burdett-Coutts had been giving a garden 
party. At dinner the conversation, of course, turned upon the 
Tichborne case, and I remember that Cockburn expressed his 
opinion very emphatically to the effect that the Claimant was 
an impostor. Houghton, however, argued upon the other side. 
Suddenly Cockburn cut him short by saying, ‘I should have 
thought this impossible from anyone with the very meanest 
intellect.’ Houghton paused, apparently overwhelmed, and then 
replied: ‘ But surely that was very rude ;’ upon which Cockburn, 
glaring fixedly at him, merely added, ‘I meant it to be so.’ 

We got out of the dining room somehow, but the incident, as 
may easily be imagined, did not contribute to the harmony of the 
evening. Lord Houghton, the most placable and amiable of 
men, never forgot or forgave the affront, and years afterwards, 
as he and I were going home together from a pleasant meeting at 
the Century Club, New York, he spoke of this incident as a proof 
of Cockburn’s ‘ terrible temper.’ 
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NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE AND RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


Hawthorne was sent as United States Consul to Liverpdol in 
1854, he being one of the many examples of the American Govern- 
ment’s constant practice of doing honour to their eminent literary 
men by appointing them to distinguished public positions. I was 
invited by an American friend of mine in Liverpool to meet 
Hawthorne soon after his arrival. His appearance was very striking, 
his face handsome and intellectual, and the large liquid eyes were 
full of latent fire and poetical imagination. He was not only reti- 
cent but almost taciturn, and, when he did speak, was apt to pause 
and then jerk out the rest of the sentence. Americans have, as a 
rule,a very remarkable facility of expression. Here was a curious 
exception. I remember condoling with him for having exchanged 
Boston, the hub of creation, for uncongenial Liverpool, when he 
replied: ‘Oh, Liverpool is a very pleasant place’ (then a pause 
sufficiently long for me to look surprised, and then suddenly the 
end of the sentence) ‘to get away from.’ 

After Hawthorne left Liverpool we did not meet again until my 
visit to America in the autumn of 1862, under the following cir- 
cumstances. Robert Chambers had given me a letter for Emerson, 
which made him ask me to spend a day with him at Concord. He 
seemed to be the beau ideal of a contented and virtuous sage. 
Placidity and serenity were, to my mind, the chief characteristics 
of his face and manner. His conversation flowed without the 
slightest effort, copiously and harmoniously. He took me all over 
Concord, pointing out the lions of the war of independence. He 
seemed proud of the wealth of his New England orchard, the 
apple trees having done specially well that year. All his sur- 
roundings, not only his family, but his house and furniture, seemed 
to fit Emerson, and left upon me the very pleasant impression of 
my having come in contact with a master mind living in refined 
frugality. Among others Emerson had asked Hawthorne to meet 
me. As usual, he hardly ever spoke, and I only remember his 
breaking his apparent vow of silence when appealed to by a Mr. 
Bradford. This gentleman, after a fiery denunciation of the South, 
having come to the end of his peroration, passionately turned to 
his silent listener with the words, ‘Don’t you agree with me?’ 
Then Hawthorne astonished him by uttering the monosyllable 
‘No,’ after which he again relapsed into silence. 
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Emerson told me that Hawthorne’s increased taciturnity caused 
much anxiety to his family. My recollection of him is of one 
gloomy and much troubled, while I shall always think of Emerson 
as pellucid and at peace. 


HENRY F. CHORLEY. 


Chorley,the musical critic of the ‘Athenzeum,’ was in appearance 
and manners one of the strangest of mortals. His face was all out 
of drawing, and his high voice and curious angular movements 
made him a very conspicuous figure wherever he went. Some 
thirty years ago music in London really meant Italian opera or 
Handel’s oratorios, for anything else there was an extremely 
limited public. Good chamber music could only be heard during 
the season at Ella’s Union, and was there heard only by a few 
hundred people. Arthur Chappell « changé tout cela. No single 
critic could now make or mar a musical reputation, but in the 
antediluvian days of which I speak Chorley, as the mouthpiece of 
the ‘ Athenzeum,’ was master of the situation and ruledsupreme. I 
am bound to add that he was thoroughly honest, and, though he 
had his favourites, he wrote without fear. But he had neither 
the natural gifts nor the education necessary for so responsible a 
position. He took the most violent likes and dislikes, an important 
matter, seeing that he, so to speak, made public opinion. He 
cordially disliked Madame Schumann (whom, by the way, he always 
called ‘the shoe-woman’). There can be no doubt that by his 
ignorant but constantly expressed detestation of Schumann’s music 
he for many years prevented that great composer from becoming 
properly known and appreciated in this country. On the other 
hand, Chorley adored Mendelssohn, and went so far as to consider 
any admiration of Schumann a slight upon his idol. All this has 
now become a matter of history, and in spite of Chorley’s well- 
nigh forgotten efforts Schumann has taken his legitimate place in 
England as elsewhere. In those days Chorley was a writer of 
opera books, and he seemed to look upon the composer’s part of 
the business as entirely secondary to his own. For instance, he 
always spoke of the ‘ Amber Witch,’ for which he had written the 
libretto, as ‘my opera.’ 

At his little house, 13 Eaton Place West, he saw very good 
company and gave many pleasant dinners, to which he invited 
artists and literary men of eminence. At the same time he had 
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a curious way of alluding to those whose rank and means made it 
unnecessary for them to live by their brains as ‘real people.’ I 
remember once meeting Meyerbeer and John Forster at his table. 
Little Meyerbeer looked at least a hundred years old. We hap- 
pened to be talking about age, and I remember that Forster, in 
tones made most dulcet for the occasion, said to Meyerbeer, ‘ And 
might I ask, M. Meyerbeer, how old you are?’ But Meyerbeer 
was equal to the occasion, and merely replied, ‘I think you might, 
Mr. Forster, but I am not sure whether I would tell you.’ 

I remember a curious instance of the apparent impossibility 
of French people understanding how differently newspapers are 
managed in this country. M.and Madame (Miolan) Carvalho 
were dining at Chorley’s with Tom Taylor, who was at that time the 
art critic of the ‘Times,’ a fact of which Madame was aware but 
Monsieur was not. Something in the musical criticisms of the 
‘Times’ had apparently displeased M. Carvalho, and he broke out 
into a fierce invective against the paper. In vain his wife made 
signs to him and tried to stop him, until at last she electrified him 
by saying, ‘ Mais, mon ami, M. Taylor est du “ Times.” I never 
saw such a transformation scene. Tom Taylor did his best to 
explain to M. Carvalho that he, as the art critic, had no more to 
do with the music criticisms in the ‘ Times’ than the man in the 
moon. But poor Carvalho continued to make the most abject 
apologies, and entreated him to forget what he had said. 

Chorley was really a most hospitable man, but his hospitality 
sometimes took strange forms. Once, I remember, he asked me 
whether I was engaged upon a certain date, and upon my replying 
‘No,’ he somewhat astonished me by saying that he would come 
and dine with me on that day. ‘I shall have a blue-coat boy 
staying with me,’ he continued, ‘and I will bring him with me; 
it will do the lad good.’ Chorley was as good as his word. On 
the appointed day he and his protégé dined with me at my house 
in Westbourne Terrace. The proximity of Westbourne Terrace 
to Paddington Station, from which the blue-coat boy was to start 
that evening for his home, was, I fancy, the chief reason for this 
singular invitation. Chorley, however, was, I am bound to say 
profuse in his invitations to dinner at his own house, but occasion- 
ally his stream of dinners would cease, though he never consented 
to abdicate altogether the position of Amphitryon. For instance, 
he would meet you in June and say to you, ‘I have quite made up 
my mind to have a little dinner on Guy Fawkes day, will you come?’ 
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And through all these intervening months Chorley would never 
meet you without reminding you that you were engaged to him 
for the 5th of November. This became a standing joke amongst 
his intimates, and any proposal to fix a festivity a long way ahead 
was at once checked by ‘ No Guy Fawkes invitation.’ 

In his later days poor Chorley became very feeble, and used 
often to forget where he was, and to imagine when dining out 
that he was dining at his own ‘house. 

On one occasion, when Charles Reade, Wilkie Collins, and 
others were dining at our house near Highgate, a curious incident 
happened. When Chorley arrived before dinner he showed that 
he was not quite at his ease by saying to my wife, ‘ Dear friend, 
where am 1?’ ‘To which she replied reassuringly, ‘Oh, Mr. 
Chorley, you must consider yourself at home.’ I take the 
following amusing account from a letter written at the time by 
my wife :— 

‘ At last Chorley didn’t in the very least know where he was, 
and again asked me confidentially if I could tell him. I said he 
was at Woodlands. He said, “ Where’s that?” During dinner he 
appeared to have settled it in his own mind that he was at home ; 
ronsequently he kept on ringing the bell, giving Martin all sorts 
of orders, and calling him Drury (his own man’s name.) He was 
quite vexed with me for ringing once and giving an order myself. 
At the end of dinner he tottered up, held on for 2 moment as if 
the chair was a mast and he was crossing the Channel, asked me 
to be good enough to take care of his guests for him, and parti- 
cularly to see that Mr. Collins got what wine he liked, feebly said 
‘Drury,’ whereat Martin took his arm—and so vanished to bed. 
He was all right the next day, and is right now and most delight- 
ful, like his fine bright old conceited self again. To-night we 
have a dinner-party in his honour, Charles Reade, Tuckie, Wilkie 
Collins, Mrs. Procter, Mr. Bockett, and one or two others.’ 

Next day. ‘I told you in my last letter about the dinner we 
had arranged for Chorley. When we sat down, his delusion of 
Yeing at his own table came on again. We were all known to 
him except Mr. Bockett. I saw him now and then puzzling over 
Rockett, unable to account for Bockett, but in his old-fashioned, 
chivalrous way with the greatest stranger, sending all the dishes 
round to Bockett, pressing things upon him. ‘ Take the champagne 
to Mr. Bockett, please,” &c., &c. After dinner, when Wilkie was 
proceeding to light his cigar, Chorley at once interfered, declaring 
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that he never allowed smoking in his dining room. There was, I 
believe, a little scene, but matters were amicably arranged after- 
wards. Afterwards, in the music room, Chorley asked me how his 
dinner had gone off, was it good? Then he said, “I shall 
certainly ask Mr. Bockett again, he’s ver-r-y nice.” “But,” said 
Kitty, “have you ever seen him before?” ‘ Well,” said Chorley 
meditating, “no—but then” (with an important little snigger) 
“this little dinner of mine has been a complete ” perhaps 
he meant a complete surprise to himself, but he waved off the 
end of the sentence. Every now and then he quite recovered 
himself, and told us how confused he had been. During one of 
these intervals he went up to Wilkie and most touchingly apolo- 
gised to him, but in a short time again he would ring the bell 
and think himself at home.’ 





ROBERT BROWNING. 


[Of Robert Browning I find no mention in my father’s 
note-book. But he too was one of the intimate friends who 
often gathered round my father, ‘ and tired the sun with talking, 
and sent him down the sky.’ One little incident I particularly 
remember. It occurred on New Year’s Day, 1886, when Brown- 
ing dined with us at 15 Berkeley Square. After we had joined 
the ladies the conversation turned upon eyesight, my father, I 
think, remarking that he found writing more and more difficult 
every day owing to his failing sight. Browning, however, declared 
that he himself found no difficulty whatever, his eyesight being as 
good then as it had ever been. He offered to prove his statement, 
and called for paper, pen, and ink, which were at once produced. 
He then wrote, in an extraordinarily minute but perfectly legible 
hand, the following :— 


Shall we ail die? 

We shall die all: 

Die all shall we, 

Die all we shall. 

ROBERT BROWNING, Jan. 1, ’86. 


Affiictions sore 


Long time I bore, 
Physicians were in vain: 
Till God did please 

To give me ease, 

Release me from my pain, 

















recenccaeene os" 
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Having done this he paused, then suddenly said, ‘I'll give you 
some Greek too,’ and then, in the same tiny hand, added these 
three lines, the first three of The Seven against Thebes— 

Kadpuov madaov xpn Aeyew Ta Katpia 


ootls PuAagoet Tpayos ev TpupVN TOALOS 
ovaka vopov BAepapa py Kooy vTVe. 


His son, who was standing by, suggested that the lines would be 
the better for accents and breathings, but Browning refused to 
add them. There is, by the way, a misquotation of waXa/ov for 
moXtrat, which makes nonsense of the first line, but nothing was 
said about that at the time. Moreover zoduos ought to be 7oXews. 
I ought to add that Ican remember nothing that could account for 
the gloomy character of the English part of this curious MS. | 


19 Warwick Crescent, Upper Westbourne Terrace, W.: 
October 21, 1867. 

My DEAR Mrs, LEHMANN,—‘ Renew our interrupted acquaint- 
ance,’ isa sadly inadequate expression for my share in the matter: 
say rather that by seeing you again I shall complete the delight 
with which I heard of your return and restoration tohealth. Ido 
hope we are past ‘acquaintanceship’ long ago, or your kindness 
and your husband’s kindness have been inconsiderately bestowed. 
Of course I shall be most happy to go to you on Wednesday. 

Ever truly yours, 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


19 Warwick Crescent, Upper Westbourne Terrace: 
July 17, 1869. 

Dear Mrs. LEnMANN,—You should not bid me he ‘like my 
old self ’—because my last self is always the most affectionately 
disposed to you of all the selves; and I can do myself (honestly to 
speak) no greater pleasure than to go to you on Monday week. I 
ulways think my heart is on my sleeve, and that who likes may see 
it, and know whether it means kindly or otherwise to them—for all 
one’s excuses, refusings, and misleading stupidity; and unless it play 
me false indeed, it must beat very gratefully whenever your name 
is mentioned: with such recollections of long kindness unvaried 
by a minutest touch of anything like the contrary! So let me 
have the enjoyment you promise me—if by help of your brother, 
well—if by my own means and act, still well enough. But, 
understand that I don’t care a straw about seeing anybody but 
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yourself and your husband—for my eyes rather ache just now 
with such sights as you promise. With all love to your husband, 


Ever affectionately yours, 


19 Warwick Crescent, W.: Tuesday Evening, July 27, 1869. 

Dear Frienpd,—I hardly know whether you are quite in earnest, 
but J am, in—more than grieving—being frightened a little at 
all this ill-luck. 

I ought to have started in a cab the moment things grew 
doubtful: why did I not? Because I was unwell—having been 
so for some time—and felt the grasshopper a burden all day long 
in the house from which I never stirred. 

Besidés, I am of a dull, unadventurous turn in these matters. 
Of course, to-day I fancy how easily and happily I might have 
reached you, even if a little late. Don’t cast me off next time, 
if there be a next time, and be sure I will try hard to break the 
ugly spell. I had no expectation that you would think of 
arranging for me at all, as I was so long in hearing from you. I 
supposed you left me to my own resources, as I bade you—and 
should certainly have reached Woodlands at the punctual quarter 
past, but for your superfluity of goodness. 

Thank you for your beautiful flowers—I can give nothing in 
return—unless you bear with a photograph? Yes, you will, and 
here it shall be. Good-bye over again, dear friend. I am ever— 
so believe it-—in all affection, yours, 

Robert BRowNina. 


19 Warwick Crescent, W.: December 4, 1872. 
My pEAR LeEuMinn,—See how prettily the story is told in 
the good old style of Wanley, 1677. ‘A certain young man came 
to Rome, in the shape of his body so like Augustus, that he set 
all the people at gaze upon that sight. Augustus hearing of it, 
sent for the young man, who, being come into his presence— 
“Young man,” says he, “ was your mother ever in Rome?” He, 
discerning whither the question tended, “ No, sir,” said he, “ but 
my father hath often ;” wittily eluding the intended suspicion of 
his own mother, and begetting a new concerning that of 
Augustus.’ Ever yours, 


RosBert BROWNING, 
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19 Warwick Crescent, W.: January 24, 1876. 
My pear LEHMANN,—With this note, you will receive the 
picture.!. What can I say in sending it that you do not perfectly 
understand? Really, I doubt if anything ever made me more 
happy than such a prodigious incitement to Pen’s industry, and, 
what he has always wanted, a confidence in his own power of 
doing good and original work. We can’t but believe (all of us 
here) that your personal kindness had more to do with the pur- 
chase than you would desire us to think. Still it is not hard 
to fancy that you find sufficient pleasure in being the first to 
bring forward a young fellow who may—and ought—to justify 
such a distinction by future success. It is simply the truth to 
say that your approval of the picture would have been preferable 
immeasurably to its purchase by almost anybody else; you must 
know why, well enough. There, I shall say no more, but 
remember this circumstance so long as ‘this machine is to 

him.’ Yours truly, 
R. BRownina. 


19 Warwick Crescent, W.: November 10, 1884. 

Dear Mrs. LenmMann,—It will indeed be a delight for me to 
see youagain, and dine with you and your husband on the 23rd. 
Tell him so, please, with my best regards. 

As for Pen, ‘ how he is and where ’—he has just entered into 
a good and adequate studio at Paris, unlike the poor holes he has 
hitherto occupied. His Dryope is obtaining great success in 
Brussels, where they allowed it to arrive a fortnight after the 
last day for receiving works at the Exhibition, and gave it the 
best place there. He told me, months ago, that he had painted a 
little picture as his proper tribute to your Nina. Oh, you dear 
Scotch ! while writing the above bit, I got a telegram asking me 
to be the Rector at Glasgow (as I have more than once refused to 
let my friends attempt to make me), ‘by unanimous election’ 
this time ! NO, once more, but I am grateful enough all the 
same. So am I grateful for such scraps as this, by one of their 
best critics, I hear : 

Un bronze empoignant et qui se fait aisément pardonner certaines lourdeurs, 
cest Dryopée fascinée par Apollon sous Ja forme d’un serpent. Voila qui est 


grandement vu et éminemment sculptural! Qui donc osera contester encore aux 





1 My father had bought one of ‘ Pen’ Browning's first pictures, 
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Anglais le sentiment de la plastique? M. Browning renverse victorieusement ce 
préjugé. 
Bear with me, and believe me ever, though ‘a parent,’ 


affectionately yours, 
RozverT BROWNING. 


19 Warwick Crescent, W.: December 29, 1884. 
My preAaR LrHMANN,—Here you have, as well as I can 
remember, the translation I made impromptu for Felix Moscheles, 
and which hangs in his music room : 
In the whole tribe of singers is this vice, 
Ask them to sing, you'll have to ask them twice; 
If you don’t ask them—that’s another thing, 
Until the Judgment-day, be sure they'll sing.! 
Ever yours truly, 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


WILKIE COLLINS. 


[These letters from Wilkie Collins are published by permission 

of Mr. A. P, Watt, his literary executor. | 
Milan: October 26, 1866. 

My pear PapRrona,—Are you angry with me for leaving your 
charming letter so long unanswered? You well might be—and 
yet it is not my fault. I have been living in a whirlwind, and 
have only dropped out of the vortex in this place. In plain 
English the first quarter of an hour which I have had at my own 
disposal since you wrote to me, is a quarter of an hour to-night, 
in this very damp and very dreary town. Last night my 
travelling companion (Pigott) and I went to a public ball here. 
We entered by, a long dark passage, passed through a hall 
ornamented with a large stock of fenders, grates, and other iron- 
mongery for sale on either side, found ourselves in a spacious 
room lit by three oil lamps, with two disreputable females 
smoking cigars, ten or a dozen depressed men, about four 
hundred empty chairs in a circle, one couple polking in that 
circle, and nothing else, on my sacred word of honour, nothing 
else going on! To night I am wiser. I stay at the hotel and 
write to you. 

Let us go back to England. 


1 Horace, Sat. i. 3, 
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How came I to be so dreadfully occupied when your letter 
reached me? Surely I need not tell you, who know me so well, 
the particular circumstance in which my troubles took their rise. 
Of course I caught a cold. Very good. I had four different 
visits to pay in the country, and they had to be put off till. I was 
better. I also had a play (‘The Frozen Deep’) accepted at the 
Olympic Theatre and to be produced at Christmas. I also had 
my engagement with Pigott to go to Rome on a certain day. 
Very good again. It turned out as soon as I was better that all 
my four visits must be paid together in ten days—in consequence 
of the infernal cold seizing on me by the nose, teeth, face, 
throat, and chest in succession, and keeping me at home till the 
time for going to Italy was perilously near at hand. To make 
matters worse, the play with which the Olympic season opened 
proved a failure, and ‘The Frozen Deep’ was wanted in October 
instead of at Christmas. I paid a visit in the country, and came 
back to London and read the play to the actors. I paid another 
visit, and came back and heard the actors read their parts to me. 
I paid another visit and came back to a first rehearsal! I paid 
a last visit and came back to see the stage ‘effects’ tried—and 
went away again to say good-bye to Mama Collins at Tunbridge 
Wells—and came back again to sketch the play bill and hear the 
manager’s last words—and went away again to Folkestone and 
Boulogne, and stopped in Paris a day to discuss the production of 
my other play, ‘Armadale,’ on the French stage, with my good 
friend Regnier, of the Théatre Frangais, and went away again 
through Switzerland and over the Spliigen with Pigott, whose 
time is limited, and whose travelling must not be of the dawdling 
and desultory kind—and so it happened that to-morrow night, if 
all goes well, I shall be at Bologna while ‘The Frozen Deep’ is 
being performed for the first time in London, and the respectable 
British Public is hissing or applauding me, as the case may be. 
In the midst of all this, where is the time for me to write to the 
best of women? There is no time but between ten and eleven 
to-night at the Albergo Reale in Milan. Have I justified 
myself? Hem? 

We shall go all the sooner to Rome, I think, and when we 
leave Rome towards the end of next month and take the steamer 
for Marseilles I will write again and say my last word about a 
visit to Pau.! If I can come, though it may be only for a few 

1 My mother was passing the winter at Pau. 
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days, depend upon it I will. It will all depend on my letters 
from London and Paris next month, and as soon as those letters 
are received you shall hear from me once more. 

Inthe meantime need I say how glad I am to hear such good 
news of you. You know how glad I am, but are you learning to 
take care of yourself for the future? Don’t say ‘Stuff!’ Don’t 
go to the piano (especially as J am not within hearing) and forget 
the words of wisdom. Cultivate your appetite, and your appetite 
will reward you. Purchase becoming (and warm) things for the 
neck and chest. Rise superior to the devilish delusion which 
makes women think that their feet cannot possibly look. pretty in 
thick boots. I have studied the subject, and I say they can. 
Men understand these things ; Mr. Worth, of Paris, dresses the fine 
I’rench ladies who wear the ‘ Falballa,’ and regulates the fashions 
of Europe. He is about to start ‘ comforters’ and hobnail boots 
for the approaching winter. In two months’ time it will be 
indecent for a woman to show her neck at night, and if you don’t 
make a frightful noise at every step you take on the pavement 
you abrogate your position as woman, wife, and mother in the eyes 
of all Europe. Is this exaggerated? No! A thousand times no! 
It is horrible—but it is the truth. 

Has Fred returned to you? If he has, give him my love, and 
ask him to bring you to Rome in the middle of next month. Oh 
dear, dear! how pleasant it would be if we could all meet in the 
Forum! But we shan’t. Kiss Miss L. for me, and give my love 
to the boys. The lamp is going out, and I must start early to- 
morrow morning, and there is nothing for it but to repeat that 
everlasting business of unbuttoning and going to bed. Good-bye 
for the present. Yours affectionately, Ww. 


9 Melcombe Place, Dorset Square, London: Dec. 9, 1866. 

Injured and admirable Padrona! Observe the date and 
address !! 

What does it mean? Am I a wretch unworthy of your 
kindness, unworthy of your interest ? 

I affirm with the whole force of my conviction that Iam only 
the unluckiest of men. 

Hear me! 

I had made all my arrangements for returning by way of Pau, 
and was on the point of writing to you to say so, when letters 
arrived forme from Paris and London. 
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The letter from Paris only informed me of a difficulty. The 
letter from London announced a disaster. 

My collaborator in the new French dramatic version of 
‘Armadale’ was at a standstill in Paris for want of personal 
explanations with the author of the book. He had urgent reasons 
for wishing to see me as soon as possible. Having laid this letter 
down I took up next the letter from London. It was from the 
manager of the Olympic Theatre, and it announced the total 
failure (in respect of attracting audiences) of ‘ The Frozen Deep!’ 
Not a sixpence made for me by the play (after all the success of 
the first night !)—the account books of the theatre waiting to be 
examined by me—and the manager waiting to know what was to 
be done next! There was nothing for it but to resign myself to 
the disappointment of missing my visit, and to get back to Paris 
and London as fast as I could. I caught the steamer at Civita 
Vecchia, went to Leghorn, from Leghorn to Marseilles, Marseilles 
to Macon (to rest after ten hours’ shaking on the railway), Macon 
to Paris. At Paris a long day’s work with my collaborator which 
put things right again. Next day from Paris to London. Next 
day investigation of the accounts of the theatre—plain evidence 
that the play has not even paid its expenses—no alternative that 
I can see or the manager either, but to put ‘The Frozen Deep’ 
on the shelf by or before Christmas. Such is my brief narrative 
of disaster. Now you know the facts, will you be a dear good soul 
and forgive your faithful Wilkie? When a man’s affairs are all 
going wrong in his absence abroad what is the man todo? He 
can do nothing but go back. 

The play is (I am told, for I have not yet had the courage to 
go and see it) beautifully got up, and very well acted. But the 
enlightened British Public declares it to be ‘slow.’ There isn’t 
an atom of slang or vulgarity in the whole piece from beginning 
to end ; no female legs are shown in it ; Richard Wardom doesn’t 
get up after dying and sing a comic song; sailors are represented 
in the Arctic regions, and there is no hornpipe danced, and no 
sudden arrival of ‘the pets of the ballet’ to join the dance in the 
costume of Esquimaux maidens; finally, all the men on the stage 
don’t marry all the women on the stage at the end, and nobody 
addresses the audience and says, ‘ If our kind friends here to-night 
will only encourage us by their applause, there are brave hearts 
among us which will dare the perils for many a night yet of— 
‘The Frozen Deep !’ 

18—2 
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For these reasons, best of women, I have failed. Is my tail 
put down? No—a thousand times, no! I am at work on the 
dramatic ‘ Armadale,’ and I will take John Bull by the scruff of 
the neck, and force him into the theatre to see it—before or after 
it has been played in French, I don’t know which—but into the 
theatre John Bull shall go. I have some ideas of advertising 
next time that will make the public hair stand on end. And so 
enough, and more than enough, of theatrical matters. 

Oh, I wanted you so at Rome—in the Protestant cemetery— 
don’t start! No ghosts—only a cat. I went to show my friend 
Pigott the grave of the illustrious Shelley. Approaching the 
resting-place of the divine poet in a bright sunlight, the finest 
black Tom you ever saw discovered at an incredible distance that 
a catanthropist had entered the cemetery—rushed up at a gallop, 
with his tail at right angles to his spine—turned over on his back 
with his four paws in the air, and said in the language of cats: 
‘Shelley be hanged! Come and tickle me!’ I stooped and 
tickled him. We were both profoundly affected. 

Is this all I have to tell you about Rome? By no means, 
then why don’t I go on and tell it? Because it is five o’clock— 
the British muffin-bell is ringing—the dismal British Sunday is 
closing in. I have promised to dine with the Benzons (where I shall 
meet Fred), and to take Charley and Katie (who is in the doctor’s 
hands again) on my way. I must walk to keep my horrid corpu- 
lence down, and the time is slipping away ; and though I want to 
go on talking to you, I must submit to another disappointment, 
and give it up. 

Will you write and say you have forgiven me? The most 
becoming ornament of your enchanting sex is—Mercy. It is the 
ornament, dear lady, that yow especially wear! (Mercy on me, I 
am drifting into the phraseology of Count Fosco!) Let me revert 
to W. C. again. Will you ask me to come and see you when 
you are back in the fine weather at Woodlands? Do please—for 
it isn’t my fault that I am in London instead of in Pau. I must 
work and get some money, now my play has declined to put a 
halfpenny in my pocket. Yours ever affectionately, 


W. C. 
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90 Gloucester Place, Portman Square: Jan. 10, 1868. 
In Vino VERITAS. 


While drinking healths on New Year’s Eve 
I promised all you ask’d me. 
Next day excuses you receive 
Which say you overtask’d me. 
‘Ungrateful man!’ my lady cries, 
‘With falsehood’s mark I brand him !’ 
To which your humble slave replies, 
‘ Pray, madam, understand him !’ 
The wine once in, the truth comes out, 
(This proverb may assist you) 
When sober, I can pause and doubt ; 
When not—I can’t resist you! 
= G 


90 Gloucester Place, Portman Square: 
Monday, Jan. 4, 1869. 

DeaREst PapRonA,—I have just seen Fechter—he has called 
here. The great culinary artist is dismissed in disgrace. You 
must not think of engaging her. She has done all sorts of dreadful 
things. Alas! such but too frequently is the fatal gift of genius! 
I wish I knew of another cook to recommend—but unless you 
will take me, I know of nobody. And I am conscious of one 
serious objection to myself. My style is expensive. I look on 
meat simply as a material for sauces. Yours affectionately, 

W.¢. 


90 Gloucester Place, Portman Square: 
October 25, 1869. 

My DEAR FRED,—The Stoughton bitters arrived this morning 
from Liverpool. At the same time appeared a parcel of country 
sausages from Beard. I sent him back a bottle of the bitters with 
instructions to drink your health in brandy and bitters, and to 
meditate on the innumerable virtues of intoxicating liquors for 
the rest of the day. On my part I suspended an immortal work 
of fiction, by going downstairs and tasting a second bottle properly 
combined with gin. Result delicious! Thank you a thousand 
times! The first thing you must do on your return to England 
is to come here and taste gin and bitters. May it be soon!! 

Have I any news? Very little. I sit here all day attacking 


» My father was in the United States, on his way round the world, 
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English institutions—battering down the marriage laws of Scot- 
land and Ireland and reviling athletic sports—in short, writing an 
unpopular book which may possibly make a hit, from the mere 
oddity of a modern writer running full tilt against the popular 
sentiment instead of cringing to it. The publishers are delighted 
with what I have done—especially my American publishers, who 
sent me an instalment of 500/. the other day, on receipt of only 
the first weekly part. I call that something like enthusiasm. 
Produce me the English publisher who treats his author in this 
way. 

I am to meet the Padrona at Procter’s on Thursday. And I 
did meet her at Payn’s last week, looking very well and beautifully 
dressed. But two events occurred worth mentioning. The 
Padrona, assisting the force of a few sensible remarks by appro- 
priate gesticulation, knocked over her glass of champagne, and 
flooded the table. Shortly afterwards J assisted a few sensible 
remarks, on my part, by appropriate gesticulation, and knocked 
over my glass, and flooded the table. And Mrs. Payn, seeing 
her cloth ruined, kept her temper like an angel, and smiled upon 
me while rivulets of champagne were flowing over my dress- 
trousers and her morocco leather chair. Excellent woman! 

Reade has been here, and has carried off my book about the 
French police (‘ mémoires tirés des archives’). He begged me 
to go and see him at Oxford. I said, ‘ Very well! write and say 
when.’ Need I add that he has not written ? 

I had a friend to dinner at the Junior Athenzeum the other 
day. Our remonstrance has produced its effect. I declined to 
order anything after our experience. ‘A dinner at so much a 
head. If it isn’t good I shall personally submit myself for exa- 
mination before the committee, and shall produce specimens of 
the dishes received by myself.’ The result was a very good dinner. 
When you come back let us try the same plan. Nothing like 
throwing the whole responsibility on the cook. 

I had a day at Gadshill a little while since. Only the family. 
Very harmonious and pleasant—except Dickens’s bath, which 
dripped behind the head of my bed all night. Apropos of Gads- 
hill, your cutting from the ‘ New York Times’ has been followed 
by a copy of the paper, and a letter from Bigelow. I don’t think 
Dickens has heard of it, and I shan’t say anything about 
it, for it might vex him, and can do no good. Why they should 
rake up that old letter now, is more than I can understand. 
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But then a people who can spell Forster’s name without the ‘r,’ 
are evidently capable of anything. 

Fechter has refused, what appears to everybody but himself, 
to be an excellent offer from America. He seems determined to 
go ‘on his own hook’ in December next, and will find the 
managers whom he has refused his enemies when he gets there. 
I am afraid he has made a mistake. 

Charley and Kitty are back in town. Charley dined here 
yesterday—no, Saturday. He is fairly well. 

Mrs. John Wood has made the St. James’s Theatre a perfect 
fairy palace, and is playing old English comedy with American 
actors. Scenery and dresses marvellously good. A great success. 
The other great success I am going tosee on Wednesday 
monkeys who are real circus riders, jump through hoops, dance 
on the horse’s back, and bow to the audience when they are 
applauded. We shall see them in Shakespeare next—and why 
not? They can’t be worse than the human actors, and they might 
be better. 

Where will you be when this reaches you? I am told you 
have got to San Francisco. That will do. Come back. Leave 
well alone, and come back. I will describe Japan to you, and 
take you to see the manufactures afterwards at the Baker Street 
Bazaar. 

Good-bye for the present. Yours, my dear F., ever W. C. 

As for my health, I am getting along pretty slick, sir! A 
third of my book just done. Have seen nothing of Forster. 
Shall see him if we all last till November 21, at dear old 
Procter’s birthday celebration. Reade and Charley send loves. 





Buffalo, New York: Jan. 2, 1874. 


Strange to say, my dear Fred, I have actually got some leisure 
time at this place. A disengaged half hour is before me, and I 
occupy it in writing a sort of duplicate letter for the Padrona and 
for you. 

I hear you have called like a good fellow at Gloucester Place, 
and have heard something of me there from time to time. No 
matter where I go, my reception in America is always the same. 
The prominent people in each place visit me, drive me out, dine 
me, and do all that they can to make me feel myself among 
friends. The enthusiasm and the kindness are really and truly 
beyond description, I should be the most ungrateful man living 
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if I had any other than the highest opinion of the American 
people. I find them to be the most enthusiastic, the most cordial, 
and the most sincere people I have ever met with in my life. 
When an American says, ‘Come and see me,’ he means it. This 
is wonderful to an Englishman. 

Before I had been a week in this country I noted three 
national peculiarities which had never been mentioned to me by 
visitors to the States. I. No American hums or whistles a tune 
either at home or in the street. II. Not one American in 500 
hasadog. III. Not one American in 1,000 carries a walking 
stick. I who hum perpetually, who love dogs, who cannot live 
without a walking stick, am greatly distressed at finding my dear 
Americans deficient in the three social virtues just enumerated. 

My readings have succeeded by surprising the audiences, 
The story surprises them in the first place, being something the 
like of which they have not heard before. And my way of 
reading surprises them in the second place, because I don’t flourish 
a paper knife and stamp about the platform, and thump the 
reading desk. I persist in keeping myself in the background 
and the story in front. The audience begins at each reading 
with silent astonishment, and ends with a great burst of applause. 

As to the money, if I could read often enough I should bring 
back a little fortune in spite of the panic. The hard times have 
been against me of course, but while others have suffered badly I 
have always drawn audiences. Here, for example, they give me 
a fee for a reading on Tuesday evening next—it amounts to 
between £70 and £80 (English). If I could read five times a 
week at this rate (which is my customary rate), here is £350 a 
week, which is not bad pay for an hour and three-quarters reading 
each night. But I cannot read five times a week without knocking 
myself up, and this Iwon’t do. And then I have been mismanaged 
and cheated by my agents—have had to change them and start 
afresh with a new man. The result has been loss of time and loss 
of money. But I am ‘nvesting in spite of it, and (barring 
accidents) I am in a fair way to make far more than I have made 
yet before the last fortnight in March, when I propose to sail for 
home. I am going ‘ Out West’ from this, and I may get as far 
as the Mormons. My new agent, a first-rate man, is ahead 
making engagements, and [ am here (thanks to the kindness of 
Sebastian Schlesinger) with my godson Frank as secretary and 
companion, I find him a perfect treasure ; I don’t know what I 
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should do without him. As for the said S. S., he is the brightest, 
nicest, kindest, little fellow I have met with for many a long day. 
He wouldn’t hear of my dining at the hotel while I was in Boston 
this last time. Whenever I had no engagement (and I kept out 
of engagements, having work to do) I dined at his house, and 
dined superbly. It is not one of the least of S.’s virtues that 
he speaks with the greatest affection of you. He also makes the 
best cocktail in America. Vive Sebastian ! 

The nigger waiters (I like them better than the American 
waiters) are ringing the dinner bell. I must go and feed off a 
variety of badly cooked meats and vegetables ranged round me in 
(say) forty soap dishes. Otherwise I am comfortable here ; I have 
got the Russian Grand Duke’s bedroom, and a parlour in which I 
can shake hands with my visitors, and a box at the theatre, and 
the freedom of the club. 

Write soon, my dear boy, and tell me about yourself and the 
Padrona, to whom I send my best love and sincerest good wishes. 
She is happily settled I hope in the new house. I want to hear 
all about the new house and about the boys. God forgive me! I 
am writing of Rudy as if he was a boy. Don’t tell him! The 
fact is lam getting to be anold man. I shall be fifty if I live 
till the eighth of this month, and I shall celebrate my birthday 
by giving a reading at Cleveland. I wish I could transport my- 
self to London. 

Yours, my dear Fred, always affectionately, 

WILKIE COLLINS. 


Providence (the city, not the Deity) paid me 400 dollars in 
spite of the panic. 


Thursday, October 25 [1883 ?] 
My DEAREST PaDRoNA,—Whatever you ask me to do is done as 
a matter of course. I will lunch with you all to-morrow at 1.30 
with the greatest pleasure. N.B.—Please order upa handy stick 
out of the hall for your own use at lunch—(in this way )—namely, 
to rap me over the knuckles if you find me raising to my guilty 

and gouty lips any other liquor than weak brandy and water. 
Always yours affectionately, 
W. C. 
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90 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W.: 
December 14, 1886. 

My DEAR FRED,—Thank you for your letter. Saturday next 
at 1.30—with the greatest pleasure. 

When my Fred mentions oysters, he never was more happily 
inspired in his life. And when I add that I am allowed to drink 
TWo glasses of dry champagne—‘now and then ’—I offer a 
statement which does equal honour to my doctor and myself. 

Ever yours, 


W. C. 


90 Gloucester Place: February 2, 1887. 


Oh! what a wretch I am, dearest Padrona, to be only thank- 
ing you now for your delightful letter, and for that adorable photo- 
graph of the boy. I may tell you what I told his father when I 
had the pleasure of meeting him at Berkeley Square, that I must 
be introduced to your grandson at the earliest possible moment 
after his arrival in England. I brought away with me after our 
luncheon such an agreeable impression of Sir Guy Campbell that 
I must repeat my congratulations to Nina on her marriage. 
There was but one drawback to my enjoyment when I found 
myself in those familiar rooms again—the dreadful word ‘ Dead’ 
when I asked after dear little ‘ Buffles.’ ! 

If you were only at the North of Scotland—say Thurso—I 
would rush to you by steamer and become young again in the 
fine cold air. Hut when I think of that fearful French railway 
journey, and of the southern climate of Cannes, I see madness on 
my way to the Mediterranean and death in lingering torments on 
the shores of that celebrated sea. We have had here—after 
a brief paradise of frost—the British sirocco. Fidgets, aching 
legs, gloom, vile tempers, neuralgic troubles in the chest—such 
are the conditions under which I am living, and such the obstacles 
which have prevented my writing to you long since. ‘The 
Guilty River’ (I am so glad you like it) has, I am afraid, had 
something to do with the sort of constitutional collapse which I 
have endeavoured to describe. You know well what a fool I 
am—or shall I put it mildly, and say how ‘indiscreet’? For 
the last week, while I was finishing the story, I worked for twelve 
hours a day, and galloped along without feeling it, like the old 
post-horses, while I was hot. Do you remember how the forelegs 


1 A favourite Skye terrier. 
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of those post-horses quivered, and how their heads drooped when 
they came to the journey’send? That’s me, my dear, that’s me. 

Good God! is ‘me’ grammar? Ought it to be ‘I’? My 
poor father paid 90/. a year for my education, and I give you my 
sacred word of honour, I am not sure whether it is ‘ me’ or.‘ I.’ 

After this the commonest sense of propriety warns me to 
remove myself from your observation. I have just assurance 
enough left to send my love to you, and Nina and her boy, and 
to remind you that I am always affectionately yours, 

WILKIE COLLINS. 


82 Wimpole Street, W.: September 3, 1889. 
My DEAR FRED,—A word to report myself to you with my own 
hand. I am unable to receive Martin to-day, for the reason 
that I have fallen asleep and the doctor forbids the waking of 
me. Sleep is my cure, he says, and he is really hopeful of me. 
Don’t notice the blots, my dressing-gown sleeve is too large, but 
my hand is still steady. Good-bye for the present, dear old 
friend ; we may really hope for healthier days. 
My grateful love to the best and dearest of Padronas. Yours 
ever affectionately, 
WILKIE COLLINS. 


[On the 23rd of September Wilkie Collins died. ] 





=. a 


GEORGE ELIOT. 


G. H. Lewes was on intimate terms with my father-in-law, 
Robert Chambers, and I met him first in 1853 at Chalcotts, a 
house Robert Chambers had taken for the summer of that year at 
Haverstock Hill. Lewes was then chiefly engaged upon the 
‘Westminster Review.’ His more solid works belong to a later 
period. Through him I became acquainted with George Eliot, 
and at one time saw a great deal of her. What first struck one 
about her was the strange contrast between the large head, the 
masculine, Dantesque features, and the soft melodious voice, 
which always cast a spell over me. One might almost have for- 
gotten that she was a woman, so profound was her insight ; but 
I, at least, could never forget while in her company that I was 
with an exceptional being, 
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In the autumn and winter of 1866 my wife and family were at 
Pau, while I was alone in London. George Eliot was a very fair 
pianist, not gifted, but enthusiastic, and extremely painstaking. 
During a great part of that time I used to go to her every Monday 
evening at her house in North Bank, Regent’s Park, always taking 
my violin with me. We played together every piano and violin 
sonata of Mozart and Beethoven. I knew the traditions of the 
best players, and was able to give her some hints, which she always 
received eagerly and thankfully. Our audience consisted of 
George Lewes only, and he used to groan with delight whenever 
we were rather successful in playing some beautiful passage. 
Now that both he and George Eliot are no more, the scene is to 
me a strange, sad, and quite unique memory. 

Some years afterwards they were kind enough to ask me and 
my wife to join a very small audience, invited to hear Tennyson 
read his poetry, at their house. I had at first some little difficulty 
in accustoming myself to his very marked Northern dialect, but 
that done I thoroughly enjoyed the reading. He would interrupt 
himself every now and then to say quite naively, ‘ We now come 
to one of my best things. This has been tried before me, but 
not successfully,’ and so on, acting throughout as his own not 
quite impartial Greek chorus. He read ‘The Northern Farmer,’ 
and almost the whole of ‘Maud.’ We were spell-bound, and he 
seemed to enjoy it so much that his son had at last to make him 
stop by reminding him of the lateness of the hour. 

[The following letter was written to my mother, with whom 
George Eliot and G. H. Lewes had spent some days in Pau before 
going on to Spain. ] 

Barcelona: February 3, 1867, 

My pear Mrs. LEnmMann,—When one’s time is almost all 
spent out of doors in churches or in theatres, it is not easy to 
find time for letter writing. But I should have wanted to say 
a few words to you before we go further South, even if I had not 
promised to do so. Of course you have been knit into my 
thoughts ever since we parted from you, and the memory of you 
would have been a pure addition to my pleasures if it had not 
been mixed with repentance at my want of consideration in not 
insisting on saying a final good-bye to you at night, instead of 
disturbing you in the morning, when you ought to have been 
resting from extra excitement, I am sure you felt ill that last 
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morning, and I wish there were any chance of my knowing soon 
that you are as well as ever again. I have only good news to 
tell you about ourselves. George is much stronger and looks 
quite well, but he is not yet fat or robust enough to support a 
slight sore throat without depression. However, he is in 
excellent circumstances for getting better, enjoying our travel, 
and breathing every day delicious air, for since we left Biarritz 
for San Sebastian, on the 26th, we have had perfect weather, 
weather such as makes even me feel as if life were a good even 
for my own sake. We stayed three days at San Sebastian, and 
were only troubled with two smells out of the registered twenty- 
five. We walked for hours on the fine sands of the bay, and 
each evening the sunset was memorable among our sunsets. I 
hope you saw Passages, and were rowed out there in the sun- 
shine, listening .to the soft plash of the oar. From San 
Sebastian we went to Saragossa, and I think we never enjoyed 
landscape so much by railway as on this journey: the reason 
probably is that the rate of swiftness is much lower, and objects 
remain before the eyes long enough for delight in them. Until 
we got into Aragon I thought I had never seen so many pretty 
women or people with such charming manners as in the few 
days after we left France. But at Saragossa the people are 
brusque and the beauty had disappeared. Still they were not 
rude; the Spaniards seem to me to stare less, to be quicker in 
understanding what foreigners say to them, and to show more 
good will without servility in the manners than any other nation 
I have seen anything of. I longed to be able to sketch one or 
two of the men with their great striped blankets thrown grandly 
round them, and a kerchief tied about their heads, who make the 
chorus to everything that goes on in the open air at Saragossa. 
They and the far-stretching brown plains with brown sheep- 
folds, brown towns and villages, and far off walls of brown hills, 
seemed to me more unlike what we think of as European than 
anything I had seen before. Looking at the brown windowless 
villages, with a few flocks of sheep scattered far apart on the 
barren plain, I could have fancied myself in Arabia. We stayed 
a night at Lerida, and here we saw a bit of genuine Spanish life, 
such a scene on the brown slope of the high hill which is sur- 
mounted by the fort—groups of women sitting in the afternoon 
sunshine, at various kinds of small woman’s work, men gambling, 
men in striped blankets looking on, handsome gypsies making jokes 
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probably at our expense, jokes which we had the advantage of not 
understanding, and which gave us the advantage of seeing their 
(the gypsies’) white teeth. Then the view from the fort was worth 
a journey to see, no longer a barren plain, but an olive garden ; 
and the next day, in proportion as we got far into Catalonia, the 
beauty and variety increased. Catalonia deserves to be called a 
second Provence, or rather, I should say, it is more beautiful 
than Provence. 

Barcelona is of the class of mongrel towns that one can never 
care for much, except for the sake of climate, and this we are 
having in perfection. For the rest we are at a good hotel, the 
cathedral is fine, the people strikingly handsome, and we have 
popular theatres, a Spanish opera, and an Italian opera, where 
we can always get good seats. Yesterday we saw a mystery play, 
‘The Shepherds of Bethlehem,’ at a people’s theatre in the little 
Prado. Except that the notion of decorations was modern, the 
play itself, in its jokes and its seriousness, differed little from 
what people delighted in five centuries ago. There was a young 
actor, who played one of the shepherds, with a head of ideal 
beauty. In the evening we heard a charming Spanish opera, the 
music really inspiriting,and this evening we are going to hear 
the ‘ Faust’ at the great Opera House, to say nothing of our being 
now in a hurry to be ready for a popular drame at 3 o'clock. 
Pray admire our energy. You can imagine that everything of 
this sort is interesting to us. We watch the audience as well as 
the actors, and we try to accustom our ears to the Spanish pro- 
nunciation. All this morning we have been bathing in the clear 
soft air, and looking at the placid sea. Ifit continues placid till 
Wednesday, think of us as starting for Alicante in the steamboat, 
ultimately for Malaga and Granada. 

But I am scribbling unconscionably without much excuse—my 
only excuse is that I like to fancy myself talking to you. George 
sends his best love, and we both should like the children to be 
reminded of us. Please ask the rosebud Nina to accept a kiss 
on each cheek, and think one is from Mr. Lewes and the other 
from Mrs. Lewes. Our joint good wishes and regards to Miss 
Volckhausen. Get strong, and like to think of us kindly. 

Ever yours, most sincerely, 
M. E. LEWEs. 


We have found no hardships hitherto. Even at unsophisticated 
Lerida, the odours and insects are hybernating. 
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BARRY CORNWALL. 


WINTER AT Pav. 

32 Weymouth Street, Portland Place, W: : Nov. 7, 1866. q 
Will you have mein verse? Will you have me in prose ? ! 
My dear Mrs, Lehmann ? Ah! nobody knows 
How hard (nay, impossible) it has become 
To show all my heart in a letter from home, 
Unless the receiver is able to turn 
My phrases from ink into fire—and learn 
The meaning of each—the trwe meaning I mean, 
And then interpose some soft nothings between. 
Now you—will you do this? Come, Fred is away 
And will not hear a syllable—What do you say ? 
He's in love with his fiddle, but J am—ah ! you 
May now give yourself up unto you know whom (who, 
If correct, would the better have suited the rhyme). 
He—he’s thinking of nothing but ‘tune’ and the ‘time.’ 
How bloom you, my Nina? What’s Nina? explain. 
Caterina? Christina? Nerina? In vain 
I beat my dull brains. The true versions depart, 
They leave my head empty and sink to my heart, 
And there ’tis all ‘ Ina’ and ‘ Nina’ instead: 
These freshen the heart though they injure the head, 
My heart therefore—‘ cceur’ or ‘ma tendresse,’ what is it ?— 
Most lovingly wanders to Pau on a visit. 
And you, dear, how pass you the day and the night 
Since Fred (the deceiver) resolved to take flight ? 
He came t’other day here—oh, not to see me, 
But my wife, whom he meets with detestable glee: 
He’s going to dine with her. Will you believe 
She smiled as she asked him, not asking my leave ? 
But I’m forced to be calm though I know I’m de trop. 
Well, patience, I’ll pay him off nobly—at Pau ; 
At Pau, where the sweetest of welcomes (divine 
As the beauty of love is) will surely be mine. 








Thus far—I can travel no farther, my pen 
Becomes feeble and inkless. What praises from men, 
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My dear Nina, can vie with the shout and the jest 
That spring from the children you still love the best, 
Who cluster around you and tempt you to dream 
Of the dear old North country, of mountain and stream. 
In dream? Ah! perhaps you may dream of your Fred, 
If so, I give up—there’s no more to be said. 

B. C. aged 77 years. x his mark. 


Postscript. 
November 7. 

A letter—you tell me of roses and peas, 
And of cream and of strawberries quite at your ease, 
As if we in honest old England don’t know 
Such words are but boasts—fashioned merely for show, 
Not realities. No! the true seasons are here, 
Fawkes, frost and roast mutton, at this time of the year. 


32 Weymouth Street, Portland Place: 22nd Nov., 1868. 
Many thanks, my dear Mrs. Lehmann, first for your pretty 
verses, and secondly for your pretty flowers. I wish I could send 
you any verses in return; but I cannot. I am overwhelmed by 
the melancholy thoughts of old age. In former days—i.e. before 
you and Mr. Lehmann were born—I used to show my want of wit 
in divers ‘nonsense verses;’ but to-day I enter upon my 80th 
year, and if I could properly offer you anything it would be a sort 
of paternal (grand-paternal) blessing, that you might enjoy all 
fruits and flowers (flowers as pretty and sweet as those you sent 

me) for many happy years to come. 
Dear Mrs. Lehmann, 
Your obliged and sincere, 
B. W. PROCTER. 








) 
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A WREATH OF LAURELS. 


In Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s story, ‘The Man that Was,’ an old 
regimental custom is the connecting link in the chain of evidence 
that identifies the poor wanderer with one long since counted as 
dead. These customs are fast disappearing, and soon there will 
be few men left who have drunk with the ‘ever-sworded’ 29th! to 
‘The Custom of the Regiment,’ or marched with the 20th to the 
‘ Air of the First of August.’ Yet, besides being often graceful 
in themselves, these little ceremonies have a deep interest for 
later generations, as preserving the memory of some feat of valour 
or endurance—some desperate charge into the heart of the foe, or 
some long siege nobly sustained—in which ‘ the regiment’ shared. 

Take, for example, the six ‘ Minden Regiments.’ They are— 
to use their old names—the 12th, 20th, 23rd, 25th, 37th, and 
5lst. These six regiments of the line, ‘in industrious valour 
insurpassable,’ ? were almost cut to pieces on the First of August, 
1759, owing, in great measure, to mistaking orders. Prince 
Ferdinand’s words had been ‘ March to attack on sound of drum,’ 
which they interpreted as ‘by sound of drum,’ and charged before 
the signal was given. The Hanoverian regiments loyally fol- 
lowed, although conscious of the mistake. The 20th, in par- 
ticular, suffered so severely that on the following day the General 
Order was issued, ‘ Kingsley’s Regiment of the British line, from 
its severe loss, will cease to do duty.’ But the survivors pleaded 
that their spirit would make up their deficiency in numbers, and 
the order was cancelled.* 

For their gallantry on the battlefield, the six Minden Regi- 
ments bear the laurel wreath on colours and appointments. Only 
one other laurel wreath has thus been granted, and it was won at 
Albuhera by the 57th, the ‘Die Hards,’* when the regimental 
colour received twenty-one, and the king’s colour thirty, shots, 
and the dead lay, as they fought, in ranks, with every wound in 
front. 


' Everard’s Listory of the Worecstershire Regiment. 
2 Carlyle’s Frederick the Great. 

3 History of the 20th, by Lieutenant Smyth. 

' History of the 57th, by Lieutenant-General Warre, 
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It is a tradition that the 12th and 20th marched to battle 
through rose gardens, and that all their dead were found with a 
rose in their coats. Hence the roses which decorate the mess- 
rooms on Minden Day, and the rose on the colours of the 20th. 
As far as can be discovered from regimental histories, the 12th 
have few traditions, They were one of the regiments quartered 
on Hounslow Heath, in 1688, to cow the rebellious Londoners, 
James II., on one occasion, requested every man who would not 
support the repeal of the Test and Penal Acts to lay down his 
musket—which all did, with the exception of two officers and a 
very few privates, who were Roman Catholics. After a pause, the 
king bade them take up their arms, declaring that he would not 
again honour them by asking their opinions.! 

The 12th afterwards served with honour in many campaigns, 
and were the leading regiment of Sir David Baird’s column at the 
storming of Seringapatam, where they captured eight stands of 
colours. 

A detachment of this regiment was on board the ‘ Birkenhead,’ 
when, in spite of the captain’s recommendation to ‘take to the 
boats,’ officers and men went down with the ship, preferring to 
be drowned or eaten by sharks rather than endanger the lives of 
the women and children. 

Their principal badge is the ‘Castle and Key,’ which was won 
at the siege of Gibraltar in 1769. According to Major Lawrence- 
Archer,? it is ‘emblematic of the old castle of Tarik, with its 
sculptured key, and the legend Montis insignia Calpe—insignia 
granted, as some suppose, to the place by Henry IV. of Castile, in 
1462, after its capture from the Moorish king of Grenada.’ 

They still preserve the custom of decorating with roses on 
Minden Day, as those who have attended their balls will 
remember. 

The 20th, once known as ‘The Minden Boys’ and ‘ Kingsley’s 
Stand,’* have preserved the traditions of the First of August 
more closely than any other regiment of the six. They were in 
the hottest of the fight, and came home ‘as covered with laurels 
as a Jack-a’-Green on May Day.’* It was at Minden that the 
20th first gave that wild shout which has since maddened many a 
charge. At Krabbenham, in 1799, bidden to ‘remember Minden,’ 
the 20th drove the enemy out of entrenchments, and were thanked 


1 Historical Records of the British Army (1847). * The British Army. 
3 The Regiments of the British Army, by Captain Trimen, 4 Zhe Virginians, 
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by Sir Ralph Abercrombie for their services. At Inkerman, for 
the first time after forty years, the 20th delivered their old 
‘Minden yell’—to the consternation of the Russians, who, accord- 
ing to a witness, had never before heard such a frightful noise.' 
At the same time, Captain Stanley was reminding the. 57th of 
their laurel wreath by the words, ‘ Die-Hards, remember Albu- 
hera!’ During the engagement, Assistant-Surgeon Wolseley had 
established his hospital in the Sandbag Battery, and suddenly 
found himself, with a handful of the 20th, cut off by a Russian 
column. Undaunted, these few men said a hasty prayer, and 
then charged the Russians—and came out on tiie other side. A 
sergeant who survived thus describes it: ‘ We charged into a 
body of Russians without any support, and it’s the greatest 
miracle in the world how we ever came out again. The last 
words we heard from Sir George Cathcart were, “ Nobly done, 
20th.” ’ 

The 20th is said to be the only regiment that marched into 
Sevastopol with bands playing and colours flying.” 

Several interesting relics are preserved by the Ist Battalion. 
There is a black silk rosette, such as the ladies of Toulouse made 
for each officer during the Peninsular War. There are three 
volumes of Marlborough’s campaigns, given by Napoleon to the 
20th when on guard at St. Helena. Sir Hudson Lowe would not 
allow the 20th to accept the present unless the obnoxious words 
‘L’Empéreur Napoléon’ were erased from the title-pages. The 
20th as firmly declined to mutilate their books. The dispute 
became violent, and was referred to H.R.H. the Commander-in- 
Chief, who, in the most flattering terms, permitted the regiment 
to retain the volumes. 

According to an officer of the 20th, the Minden rose on the 
colour of the Ist Battalion was worked by Queen Anne, and 
transferred from the old colour. But there is strong historical 
evidence against the first part of this tradition, and, unfortunately, 
the regimental history disposes of the rest of the story. The 20th 
were with Burgoyne at Saratoga in 1771, when the British troops 
were required to give up their arms. Rather than let the colours 
fall into the hands of the enemy, the 20th made a pile and hastily 
burned them before marching out to surrender. 

The 20th, in the Peninsula, were commonly called the ‘ Young 
Fusiliers.’ They are now called the ‘Lancashire Fusiliers,’ 


? Quoted in Smyth’s History. * History of the 20th (privately printed), 
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apparently because they always used to recruit in East Devon- 
shire! Their quickstep was originally the ‘Minden March,’ but 
has lately been changed to the ‘British Grenadiers.’ At mess, 
every First of August, after the Queen’s health has been duly 
honoured, the senior officer present gives a toast, to be drunk in 
solemn silence, ‘To those who fell at Minden.’ 

Everyone knows the goat who marches at the head of the 
drums of the 23rd. From this they get their nicknames of ‘The 
Nanny Goats’ and ‘The Royal Goats.’! According to Major 
Donkin’s ‘ Military Collections,’ ‘Tne Royal Regiment of Welsh 
Fusiliers has 2 privileged honour of passing in review preceded 
by a goat with gilded horns and adorned with ringlets of flowers. 
Every First of March the officers give a splendid entertainment 
to all their Welsh brethren, and after the cloth is taken away 
a bumper is filled round to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales (whose 
health is always drunk the first on that day), the band playing the 
old tune of “The noble race of Shenkin,” when a handsome 
drum-boy, elegantly dressed, mounted on the goat, richly capari- 
soned for the occasion, is led thrice round the table in procession 
by the drum-major.’ 

The death of a poor drum-boy,? killed by the goat on St. 
David’s Day, just before the outbreak of the American War, must 
have seemed an omen of the disaster of ‘ Bunker’s Hill,’ when, 
according to Fennimore Cooper, ‘ the Welsh Fusiliers had hardly 
men enough left to saddle their goat.’ 

In the Crimean War, ‘a company of the 23rd were the first 
British troops to set foot on Russian soil and exchange shots with 
Russian troops.’* At the Alma, when the enemy was slowly 
retreating, Ensign Anstruther ran forward, planted the 23rd 
colour on the parapet of the Russian earthwork, and then fell, 
shot through the-heart. 

Officers and sergeants wear the ‘ flash’ at the back of their 
coats. It is the last survival of the piece of black ribbon with 
which the queue was tied in former times; but it was once 
explained to a distinguished French officer (who was delighted 
with the idea) as the Welsh fashion of mourning a relative—a 
sort of equivalent for crape round the arm! 

The 25th, the K.O.B.’s, are said to have been raised to defend 
Edinburgh, in 1689, in either two or four hours! An attempt 


} Captain Trimen. * Historical Records of the British Army. 
8 Major Lawrence-Archer, 
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lias been made to reconcile both traditions and give them the 
semblance of probability by suggesting that the real period was 
twenty-four hours. It is to be hoped that recruiting was easier 
in those days than it is at present, for in 1704 an order says that 
all captains of marines failing to raise their companies to the full 
strength of 100 men in three months ‘will not only be answer- 
able for neglect of duty, but be mulct £3 for each man wanting 
to complete the strength of their companies.’ ! 

For ‘saving the honour of the Army’ at Killiecrankie,? the 
25th were granted the exclusive privilege of beating up for recruits 
in the streets of Edinburgh at any time (Sundays particularly 
excepted) without asking the Provost’s leave. This privilege was 
confirmed in later years. 

Sterne is supposed to have drawn the principal characters in 
‘Tristram Shandy’ from members of this regiment. 

In 1793 the 25th was divided. One detachment was sent 
under Hood to Toulon, another was with Howe on the glorious 
First of June, and a third served on board the ‘ St. George,’ under 
Admiral Gell. This last division returned from five years’ service 
afloat with so much prize money that the men paid for ringing 
the bells in every town through which they passed. (On this 
occasion every captain received 1,500/. and every subaltern 9001.) 
The united regiment was then sent to Grenada, where the 
courageous defence of Pilot Hill by a detachment of the 25th, 
under Major Wright, is said to have saved the island. In their 
honour, the ladies of St. George’s long wore sashes inscribed 
‘Wright for ever.’ This regiment was a great favourite with 
George III., who gave them their badge of the king’s crest, with 
the motto, ‘ In veritate religionis confido.’ 

Of the 37th there is very little to be said. They have main- 
tained the reputation which was won at Minden, particularly in 
Flanders in 1794. Such of their regimental records as are 
available are singularly bald, and make no allusion to customs or 
traditions. A rose is one of their badges, but, as it is called the 
‘Hampshire Rose’ by Major Lawrence-Archer, it is probably not 
connected with Minden. 

‘This regiment has not forgot that it shared in the glory of 
Minden.’ Such are the words of General Murray,* which stand 


1 Historical Records of the 30th Regiment (1887). 
2 History of the 25th, by Captain Higgins. 
8 Evidently not related to the grammarian of that name ! 
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on the title-page of the 51st regimental records; and their whole 
history is worthy of those who, on the First of August, 1759, 
‘made such an advance as had never before been witnessed by 
living men.’! On the First of August, 1813, in the Pyrenees, 
every man of the 51st, starting in pursuit of the French under 
Soult, put a sprig of laurel in his cap, ‘ according to an old custom 
of the corps,’ and the other regiments gave three cheers as they 
passed by, the bands striking up the ‘ Minden March.’ 

In 1781 the 51st were besieged by the allied French and 
Spanish troops in Georgetown (Minorca). They held out to the 
very last, hoping for relief, but none came. When at length they 
surrendered, the enemy’s troops are reported to have shed tears 
at the sight of the wasted, decrepit forms who marched out with 
all the honours of war. 

It is curious that two of the most celebrated charges ever 
made by the British army should have been the result of mistaken 
orders, and both were equally fruitless as regards military advan- 
tage. 

The 29th Regiment, already mentioned, has a splendid record 
of services in the field, as well as many interesting customs, 
though most of these are now discontinued. For many years 
they dined at mess in cross-belts, and wore their swords, the 
only exception being an officer whose stature and sword were so 
gigantic as to be inconvenient to his neighbours and who was 
allowed to hang his weapon behind him. No one seems to know 
the origin of this, nor of their old toast ‘The Custom of the Regi- 
ment,’ which was abolished at Danapur by an officer in temporary 
command, ‘They had a snuff-box, always held by the ugliest man 
in the regiment, but this, too, has disappeared. ‘ Hearts of Oak’ 
was always played before parades, to commemorate the ‘ Glorious 
First of June,’ when the regiment fought under Lord Howe, and 
their quickstep is the march composed for them by Princess 
Augusta in 1791. They had black drummers, and claim the 
right, often disputed, to march through London with drums beat- 
ing and colours flying. 

They wore a star on their pouches, and were so much attached 
to this ornament that when Lord Hill ordered its removal, 
officers and men offered to pay for it themselves, if they might be 
allowed to retain it. Lord Hill relented, but the War Office in 


1 History of the 51st, by W. Wheater. 
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later days has often attacked it, and now it is worn on the flap of 
the valise, and small stars are on the pouches.! 

They have many nicknames. ‘The Ever-sworded,’ ‘ the Old 
and Bold,’ the ‘Guards of the Line,’ and the ‘ Vein-openers ;’ 
this last from their having taken part in the first skirmish of the 
American War. Wellington was very fond of them, which is not 
to be wondered at considering how well they fought under him in 
the Peninsula. (‘The 29th landed three years ago, and have 
been distinguished in every action that has been fought since 
that period,’ General Orders, 1811.) On one occasion, when he 
could make no impression on the French opposed to him, he 
exclaimed, ‘I really must set the 29th at them.’ 

Sir James Simpson, an officer of the 29tu, was supposed to be 
the original of the well-known story in ‘ Harry Lorrequer,’ ‘A 
votre courage, Anglais!’ though the Engineers also claim this for 
a hero of their own, Sir Charles Felix Smith. The characters in 
‘Caleb Balderston’ were also taken from this regiment. Another 
famous regiment of the line, which fought in Holland under 
Marlborough with the 29th, was the 13th Light Infantry—the 
‘illustrious garrison.’ This is the only regiment in the British 
Army in which officers and sergeants alike wear their sashes over 
the left shoulder. This custom is said to date from Culloden, 
where so many officers fell, cut down by the wild Highlanders, 
that the sergeants were obliged to take temporary command of 
their companies. The 13th is one of the seven territorial regi- 
ments that have a black stripe at the top and bottom of their gold 
lace.2. No one has been able to assign any satisfactory reason for 
this distinction, but Captain Trimen suggests that, in the case of 
the 13th, it may have been a memorial of their losses at Culloden. 

During the war in the Low Countries, a company of dragoons 
was raised from part of the 13th. ‘This is the origin of the 
peculiar pattern of the mess waistcoat worn by the officers.’ 

This regiment bears the mural crown superscribed ‘ Jellala- 
bad,’ to commemorate their defence of that fortress in 1842, and 
still observe the Fifth of April. On that day, the garrison 
(consisting of the 13th Regiment and some native troops) made 
their last sortie, completely defeating the enemy. On one occa- 


1 History of the 29th (Worcestershire). 
* Major Lawrence-Archer. 
+ Account given to me by an officer of the 13th. 
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sion, when the defences were wrecked by an earthquake, and the 
Afghans took advantage of this moment to make an attack upon 
them, the seemingly defenceless garrison ‘first beat off the 
enemy, after a desperate struggle, and then, with amazing resolu- 
tion and perseverance, proceeded to reconstruct the shattered 
parapet.’! On the return to India, the brigade was everywhere 
received with great honour, the troops turning out to salute them 
at every station through which they passed. A somewhat similar 
honour was paid to the 78th (Ross-shire Buffs) after the Mutiny.? 

It may seem strange that the first exploit of the Black Watch 
which has been recorded in history wasa mutiny ; but such is the 
case. Jn 1743, four years after their formation as a regiment, 
they were marched into England, under orders for Flanders. An 
idea prevailed amongst the men that they were to be sent to the 
West Indies, then detested for their bad climate. One hundred 
of them deserted, and set off for Scotland in a body. Overtaken, 
they entrenched themselves, and for some time refused to sur- 
render. Three ringleaders were shot, and the remainder drafted 
into other regiments. This did not prevent the rest of the Black 
Watch from winning great credit during the Flanders campaign, 
especially at Fontenoy, where they were cheered ‘even by the 
Duke [of Cumberland] in person, they having had the honour to 
be first in the front ranks, and last in the rear on that memorable 
day.’3 

At Alexandria, in 1801, the Black Watch greatly distinguished 
themselves, capturing the standard of the French ‘Invincible 
Legion,’ which was lost in a later charge, but retaken by a 
private of the Minorca Regiment, and placed in the Chapel Royal, 
Whitehall. They received the thanks of the Highland Society, 
who, some years later, presented them with a silver vase. 

The Black Watch and the 92nd Highlanders were long 
remembered at Brussels, where they were quartered before the 
battle of Waterloo. They kept shop for their hosts, minded the 
children, and were affectionately styled ‘Les petits Ecossais.’ 
On June 15 they were summoned from these peaceful occupa- 
tions by the harsh sound of the pibroch, ‘ Come unto me, and I 
will give you flesh,’ to ‘ fight like heroes’ at Waterloo.‘ 

The 71st Highland Light Infantry were sent to India almost 
directly after their formation. At Pernambaucum, in 1780, their 


1 Account by officer of the 13th. 2 See p. 11. 
8 Picken’s Black Watch. 4 Historical Lecords of the British Army. 
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flank companies were all killed or taken prisoners; only two men 
—and those severely wounded—rejoined the battalion. In 1781, 
from a superstitious fancy, Colonel Baillie insisted! upon giving 
battle to the enemy on the very site of the former engagement. 
‘The scattered clothings and wings of the flank companies were 
everywhere perceptible, as also their helmets and skulls.’? The 
result was a total defeat. 

The Highland pipers have always been noted for bravery in 
action. At Porto Novo, the 71st piper played with such good- 
will that Sir Eyre Coote called out, ‘Well done, my brave fellow, 
you shall have a pair of silver pipes for this!’ At Vimiero, a 
piper, unable to walk, coolly sat down and played, ‘ Up, and war 
them a’, Willie,’ for which the Highland Society afterwards pre- 
sented him with a set of pipes. 

The 72nd Highlanders were among the regiments commanded 
in 1809, by a royal order, to discontinue wearing their national 
costume, as it was ‘objectionable to the people of Britain.’$ 
When marching against the Dutch at the Cape of Good Hope, 
during a halt under a burning sun, the 72nd begged their piper 
to play the regimental quickstep ‘Caber Feidh,’ to which they 
danced a reel, there and then, much to the astonishment of the 
59th Foot, who were in the rear.‘ 

The 74th Highlanders were also much encouraged by their 
piper during the Peninsular War. At the siege of Badajoz he 
was one of the foremost in the escalade, and began to play the 
regimental quickstep, ‘The Campbells are coming,’ as soon as he 
had mounted the castle wall. When a shot crashed through his 
pipes, he quietly sat down on a gun to repair them, and then 
began again. The 74th are known as the ‘Assaye Regiment’ 
from their bravery in that action, where every one of their officers 
was either killed or wounded. It was one of the three regiments 
to whom the East India Company gave another colour (now lost), 
to be carried ‘ at reviews, inspections, and on gala days.’ 

In 1798, the privates of this regiment subscribed eight days’ 
pay, the sergeants half a month’s, and the officers one month’s 
pay, to enable the country to carry on the war with France. 

The 78th Highlanders, during their first campaign, almost fell 
victims to an unjustifiable stratagem on the part of the enemy. 

1 Other authorities give a different account of this incident. 
? Captain Munro’s Narrative. 3 Major Lawrence-Archer, 
§ Historical Records of the British Army, 

VOL, XVIIIL—NO, 106, N.S. 19 
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Daring the Walcheren expedition, a man was found selling gin ta 
the troops at Buren, at so low a price as to make it certain that 
he must be a loser by the transaction. General Dundas, suspect- 
ing that something was behind this, gave orders for all the gin to 
be taken away, and distributed among the different corps by their 
officers. ‘During the afternoon a man was apprehended at the 
outposts, who had been sent to ascertain whether the trick had 
taken effect, and whether the troops were sufficiently drunk to be 
attacked with success.’! The French seem to have behaved very 
ill during this campaign. At the attack on Glendermalsen, a 
body of Republican troops, dressed in the uniform of Choiseul’s 
French Emigrant Regiment, and shouting ‘ Choiseul! Choiseul !’ 
advanced upon the 78th, who were completely deceived. Fortu- 
nately, the mistake was discovered when they came to close 
quarters, and the 78th poured such a deadly fire into their ranks 
that they retired in confusion. The regimental historian observes 
that in this action the French were all half drunk—which may, 
perhaps, be some excuse for their conduct. 

In 1797, the 78th were sent to India, They took part in the 
capture of Ahmednuggur, when, according to the account given by 
a Mahratta chief, ‘They came in the morning, looked at the 
Pettah wall, walked over it, killed all the garrison, and then turned 
in to breakfast.’ For their services at Assaye, they were given 
an honorary colour by the East India Company, which they still 
possess, During their stay in India, they took part in an expedition 
to Java, against the Sultan of Djokjokarta, and captured two fine 
silver soup tureens, which have ever since remained in their mess. 

The Highland Society, in 1818, gave the 78th a present. 
Perhaps the regiment may have cherished dreams of a large silver 
vase and tripod, such as had been recently given to the Black 
Watch. If so, they must have been bitterly disappointed when 
they received five-and-twenty copies of Ossian’s Poems for distri- 
bution among the officers. 

Greater honours were gained during the Mutiny, when, on 
June 16, 1857, the 78th attacked Nana Sahib’s troops near Cawn- 
pore, with such determination that Havelock exclaimed, ‘ Well 
done, 78th, you shall be my own regiment! Another charge like 
that will win the day!’ After the battle, he praised them 
warmly, and ended by saying that, if ever he were offered the 
command of a regiment, he would petition to be made their 


1 McVeigh’s History of the 78th Ross-shire Buffs. 
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Colonel. After the relief of Lucknow, when the 78th led the 
advance on the Residency, the Victoria Cross was conferred on the 
whole regiment, who chose Assistant-Surgeon Masters to wear it 
as their representative. When the Mutiny was over, and the 78th 
returned to Bombay, all Her Majesty’s ships were dressed ‘ rain- 
bow fashion’ in their honour. Their badge is a Stag’s Head, with 
the motto ‘ Cuidich’n Righ,’ which has been ‘variously interpreted 
as ‘I serve the King,’ ‘ Help the King,’ or ‘ He saved the King.’ 
It is the motto of the Mackenzies, ‘ one of whom saved a King of 
Scotland,’ says an authority, with the beautiful vagueness fre- 
quently to be observed in works of reference. From this, they 
were nicknamed ‘ The King’s Men.’ 

All who have lately read the ‘ Times ’ will remember that there 
is one regiment in the British service which cannot be drafted or 
disbanded, owing to a pledge given by the King at the time it was 
raised. They may also remember how a royal Duke once 
announced his father’s intention of either drafting the 79th 
Cameronian Highlanders, or sending them to the West Indies; 
whereat Colonel Cameron retorted, ‘ You may tell the King, your 
father, from me, that he may send us to > (a hotter climate 
than even the West Indies), ‘if he likes, and I’ll go at the head of 
them, but he daurna draft us.’ This choleric gentleman was a 
person of some taste, as is proved by his setting his mother to 
design a special tartan for his regiment, because the red of the 
proper Cameron tartan clashed with a scarlet tunic. The result 
was the ‘Cameron Erracht’ tartan, which the 79th still wear. 

Few curious legends are connected with the 91st Highlanders, 
but they possess an interesting relic in the sergeant-major’s 
walking-stick. This was made from the sword of a swordfish, 
which attacked the regimental transport on its way from the Cape 
in 1802. On eight plates of gold round the stick are engraved 
the names of those battles in the Peninsula through which it was 
carried. 

The 92nd Gordon Highlanders are a distinguished regiment. 
They held the pass of Maya in 1813, when their ‘stern valour 
would have graced Thermopyle.’! Sir William Stewart ordered 
Colonel Winchester to retire. He answered, ‘ Say, if I retire, what 
isto become of the 50th?’ At Quatre Bras, when the French in- 
fantry pressed heavily on the British line, Wellington said, ‘ 92nd, 
yow must charge these fellows.’ When the Scots Greys made 

1 Napier’s Peninsular War. * Major Lawrence-Archer. 
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their great charge at Waterloo, shouting ‘ Scotland for ever,’ it was 
the 92nd who charged with them, and, as Sir Denis Pack testified, 
they ‘saved the day.’ For this, they received a ‘ vote of thanks ’ 
from the Highland Society'(not even one copy of Ossian’s 
Works !). 

The 93rd is the only infantry regiment entitled to bear 
‘Balaclava’ on its colour. During that action, when the Turks 
had run away, Sir Colin Campbell rode down the line of the 93rd, 
before they began to fire, and said, ‘ There is no retreat from here, 
men! You must die where you stand!’ To which they answered, 
‘ Ay, ay, Sir Colin, and needs be, we’ll do that.’ They kept their 
word. ‘The gallant and splendid 93rd,’ as the Queen calls them 
in a letter to Lord Canning, were sent out to India at the time 
of the Mutiny. At Khudjwa, some wounded ‘R.E.s’ and 93rd 
Highlanders, none of them able to stand, routed a body of Sepoys. 
In the last siege of Lucknow, their pipe-major was one of the 
first to force his way in, through a breach, and once inside, en- 
couraged the men by playing all the time, regardless of the shot 
that fell round him, to the dismay of the Sepoys, who probably 
thought him insane. 

In 1867, this regiment was inspected by the Queen ata few 
minutes’ notice. She examined their dress, and, hearing from the 
men that the sharp edges of the hard tartan scratched and cut 
their knees on a long march, ordered that soft tartan should 
henceforth be supplied to all Highland regiments. 

The original 93rd regimental colour has long been missing, 
although its companion, the ‘ King’s’ colour, has been framed and 
carefully preserved. There is a story that Lieut.-Colonel Dale, 
mortally wounded before New Orleans at the beginning of the 
century, made it his dying request that he might be laid in the 
grave wrapped in one of the colours.’ 

These are a few of the stories and traditions of our regiments, 
and there are probably many more that have been forgotten, as 
these will be ina few years. Although no statement here has 
been made without authority, it is impossible to insure accuracy 
in every particular. Historians have a habit of differing (which is 
very perplexing to the unlearned), and oral tradition, though very 
interesting, is generally far from trustworthy. 


1 Historical Records of the British Army. 
2 Burgoyne’s History of the 93rd Sutherland Highlanders, 
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EARLY RAILWAY TRAVELLING. 


THE first regular train service in this country commenced on the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway on Friday, September 17, 1830, 
two days after the opening of the line. It was not on a very ambi- 
tious scale ; three trains each way on week-days and two on Sundays 
were deemed quite sufficient. The novelty of the thing, however, 
at first, and very soon its proved safety and efficiency, led at once 
to a much larger traffic than had been anticipated, and as soon as 
the company could obtain more rolling-stock the service was in- 
creased. For atime people who had ventured to risk their lives 
by the new mode of conveyance were the objects of admiration 
for their courage or of contempt for their foolhardiness ; but one 
by one the coaches had to be taken off the road, and everybody 
went by rail. The time occupied in the journey was at first 
seldom more than two hours, and often less, the distance being 
thirty-one miles; but even this rate was too fast for some people, 
for a gentleman, writing about six weeks after the opening of the 
line, says the speed was too great to be pleasant, and caused him 
to feel somewhat giddy. The travelling was not very comfortable, 
undoubtedly ; the coaches were at first only coupled with chains, 
as waggons are now, so that they jerked the unfortunate pas- 
sengers nearly off their seats at starting, and clashed violently 
against each other when the driver put on his brake. When fairly 
in motion, if the speed was any but the slowest, the very short 
wheel-base produced a pitching action so trying that if the journey 
had not been a short one it would have seriously affected the 
popularity of the railway as a means of passenger transit. 

For a time goods were also conveyed by the passenger trains, 
but as soon as the purely experimental stage of the working of 
the line was passed through this was given up, and the more 
methodical and regular system took its place. The coaches at 
first had names, just as their predecessors on the turnpike roads 
had, and were made as much like them as the altered circumstances 
permitted. The luggage was loaded on the roof, and passengers 
who preferred to do so took their seats outside at each end. 
Both these customs obtained for several years after the Liverpool 
and Manchester had ceased to exist as such, and were, in fact, 
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general at one time on most lines. The extreme discomfort 
from the dust and fine ashes necessitated the use of gauze spec- 
tacles by the outside passengers if they wished to arrive at their 
journey’s end in possession of their eyesight. When going through 
tunnels the sparks and ashes became more than merely unpleasant 
—they were decidedly dangerous, as the roof, of course, deflected 
them straight upon the passengers in a continuous stream. It 
was no uncommon thing for the luggage to catch fire, in spite of 
being carefully sheeted over; but the strong conservatism of 
English railway companies kept up the practice of loading it on 
the roof down to about 1860. At first there were no fixed signals 
on the Liverpool and Manchester line, the drivers being directed 
by policemen with red and green flags, and whilst this system 
lasted no trains were run at night. The first junction signal-box 
was called a lighthouse, and in order that the drivers might be 
aware of its vicinity during thick weather, it was proposed that 
the signalman should perform on a large drum. The practice of 
carrying the mails by railway did not come into vogue for some 
years, as the companies objected to running trains during the 
night, and the coaches were more regular and punctual. The 
Grand Junction Railway, however, as early as 1838, constructed a 
travelling post-office, and soon the mails from London were con- 
veyed by all the lines as the stage-coaches were forced out of 
existence by their new rivals. The vehicles used on the mail 
trains were of better construction than the others ; more space was 
given, and, we may add, higher fares were charged. Only four 
passengers occupied each first-class compartment, of which there 
were three in each coach; and though we are accustomed to 
regard sleeping-carriages as quite a modern institution, one com- 
partment of each ‘first-class mail’ was convertible into a ‘ bed- 
carriage ’ from.the earliest times of the London and Birmingham 
and Grand Junction Railways. On the latter line the lamps were 
fixed outside—stage-coach fashion—two on each side at the 
divisions between the three compartments. The mail-guard, 
gorgeously clothed in scarlet, rode outside on the last vehicle, 
seated, not upon the roof, like the passengers, but on a sort of 
perch or rumble, like the back seat of a travelling-carriage, with 
the mail-bags in a large box in front of him. In a general way 
the whole system, like that of its forerunner, was planned upon 
the idea of providing for the well-to-do classes only, it not being 
thought likely that others would travel to any great extent. 
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The intermediate traffic received but little consideration, the 
wealthy business towns at each end of the line being expected to 
provide practically the whole of the traffic. The second-class, or 
‘ mixed,’ trains, as they were termed, alone stopped at the road- 
side stations, and passengers at the latter must often have been 
rather disgusted at the Grand Junction Company’s regulation that 
‘the trains would start as soon as ready, without reference to the 
times stated in the time-tables, the main object being to perform 
the whole journey as expeditiously as possible.’ The second-class 
coaches on this line were not very attractive from a modern point 
of view, for although they afforded complete protection from the 
weather, they had no lining, no cushions, and no divisions of the 
compartments. By the latter phrase arms between the seats were 
meant, and in consequence of this the second-class passenger 
could seat himself where he liked, whilst his first-class neighbour’s 
seat was numbered to correspond with his ticket. This regulation, 
though it included the advantage of a reserved place, limited his 
choice of where he would sit in a manner which would not be 
altogether popular nowadays. 

On the Manchester and Leeds line, in 1841, the second-class 
had wooden sliding shutters instead of glass sashes, but it was very 
usual to employ closed coaches at night, the open-sided ones being 
kept for day traffic. The former, by the way, were sometimes 
known, by way of distinction, as ‘ glass-coaches.’ A train in those 
days presented a much more gay and festive appearance than it 
does in these sober and steady-going times. The engines had a 
good deal of bright brass about them, whilst the coaches were of 
different colours, bright and striking ones being usually adopted. 
Thus on the Newcastle and Carlisle line the first-class were painted 
yellow, the second-class white ; the company did not condescend 
to carry third-class passengers at all. On the Dublin and Kings- 
town, also about 1840, the firsts were purple, the closed seconds 
yellow, the open seconds green, and the thirds Prussian blue. 
The outside passengers themselves, at 2 time when white trousers 
and blue coats were not thought outrageous, added a good deal to 
the picturesqueness of the scene. The guard in many cases wore 
a scarlet coat with silver buttons, and formed on the roof of the 
last coach a fitting termination to the brilliant procession. He 
was not much to be envied, however, for occasionally he was found 
to be frozen to his seat or insensible with the cold, and quite 
incapable of working his primitive brake, This contrivance 
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consisted of a vertical rod and handle connected below the 
floor with a horizontal shaft attached to the brake-blocks. A 
rather popular institution at one time was that of travelling in 
private carriages placed upon railway trucks, and usually attached 
to the end of the train. The chief object of so doing was to 
obtain a good view of the line and the country round about, 
whilst forming also a comfortable family party. Such passengers 
were usuaily charged second-class fares, and were perhaps as well 
off, or better, than if they had gone in the dreadfully cramped 
coaches of that class. The oscillation must have been rather 
alarming at times, and they had to put up with whatever the 
weather might have in store for them; but it was more usual to 
travel in this manner in summer than in winter. In fact, it was 
regarded as a pleasant sort of holiday outing to have a jaunt on 
the railway in your own carriage. 

For some years passengers were booked over an open counter, 
the tickets being pieces of paper torn from a book usually con- 
taining five slips to each leaf. The name of the station the 
traveller was going to was sometimes written, sometimes 
impressed with a stamp; the date was added, the counterfoil 
made out, and finally a way-bill was handed to the guard, setting 
forth the number, class, and destination of his passengers in a 
most paternal and considerate manner. The present mode of 
issuing printed tickets was the invention of one Thomas Edmond- 
son, a clerk on the Newcastle and Carlisle Railway, about the year 
1837. He realised a large sum by letting out his printing and 
stamping machines, but it was not until nearly 1850 that they 
became universally adopted. When railways so long as the 
London and Birmingham (i112 miles) and Great Western (118 
miles) were opened, the question of providing refreshments for 
the travellers became pressing. The former opened refreshment- 
rooms at Wolverton, the ‘half-way house,’ and for several years 
all trains stopped there. The place became celebrated for the 
scalding hot tea and coffee invariably supplied, and the insuffi- 
cient time allowed for its consumption. Its career, however, was 
not a long one, Rugby becoming soon a place of much greater 
importance, and many a traveller on the London and North- 
Western of to-day has never heard the once famous name of 
Wolverton. 

For a long time passengers were very badly catered for on 
most lines, the refreshment-rooms were let out to local contractors 
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or broken-down servants of the company, the charges differed 
almost everywhere, and were only alike in being outrageously 
high. The present system, short of perfection as it is, is a vast 
improvement upon that of old days, and there can be little 
doubt the traveller of the future will not have much to complain 
of in the all-important matter of interior supplies. 

A glance at the position of the third-class passenger of half a 
century ago, and we have done. Down to 1845 he had no legal 
status at all, many companies would not carry him at any price, 
others put him in an open goods truck with moveable seats placed 
across it, and charged him 13d. per mile for the luxury too. He 
was conveyed with other unclean animals by cattle-trains, he was 
shunted about in his bufferless box for hours, and when at last he 
reached his destination it was to see a notice that ‘the company’s 
servants are strictly ordered not to porter for waggon-passengers.’ 

A delightful conveyance often used for third-class traffic was 
known as a ‘Stanhope.’ It consisted of a box about eighteen feet 
long, divided into four compartments by two wooden bars crossing 
each other in the middle. There was a door to each compart- 
ment, but it had no seats, so that the number of passengers it 
would contain depended upon the bulk of the respective Stan- 
hopers. The absence of seats, however, was the ‘last straw,’ 
travellers rebelled, and the Stanhopes were not long in use. Of 
course we must take into consideration that few people besides 
men of business and the wealthy travelled at all, much less the 
humbler classes. On the rare occasions when the latter made 
journeys they relied upon getting a lift now and then from some 
friendly carter, or a place on one of the huge stage waggons which 
conveyed goods at a walking-pace on the main-roads, or, much 
more frequently, they simply tramped. When, however, the 
railways themselves immensely increased the demand for labour, 
the poor, like other people, became much less stationary than of 
yore, and soon the impediments to getting about freely became 
intolerable. It was also felt that the railways owed the working- 
classes some recompense for having superseded most of the few 
modes of locomotion open to them, such as the stage-waggons 
just mentioned, the ‘ fly-boats’ on the canals, &c. The Legisla- 
ture, therefore, in 1845, passed an Act, the chief provisions of 
which were that at least one train must be run over each line per 
day, and in both directions, calling at every station, going at least 
twelve miles an hour, charging not more than a penny per mile, 
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and having coaches provided with seats, roofs, sides, and light. 
Some companies interpreted this Act more liberally than others, 
but few erred on the side of excessive generosity. Most of them 
were afraid of diverting the better-paying traffic into the lowest 
class, so that the most miserable vehicles that could be made to 
meet the requirements of the Act were constructed and used for 
many years. 

At last, however, a brighter day dawned, and the unfortunate 
despised third-class traveller began to find himself courted as the 
mainstay of the passenger traffic of some of the largest companies 
in England. He is now so thoroughly well able to look after his 
own interests that we may safely leave him to the care of those 
great corporations which, having discovered, after so many years, 
his commercial value, pursue the sensible and enlightened policy 
of inducing people to travel by treating them well and making 
the time which most of us have, more or less, to spend in travel- 
ling asagreeable and comfortable as it is in its nature to be. 
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A FLOWER OF SMOKELAND. 


OUTSIDE the town there’s April shine 

On glancing waters sapphirine, 

And billowy clouds in boundless blue, 
With blithe bird-voices pulsing through ; 
Each waxen bud is quick with sap, 

The daffodil has doffed its cap, 

The vernal grass and scented clod 
Breathe sweet thanksgivings unto God. 
The children, too, like springing flowers, 
Make glad the meadows; happy hours 
Pass by like music ;—everywhere 
Youth’s mystic glory fills the air. 


But here, alas! the sky is brown 

With filth belched by a fetid town ; 
The stagnant air is thick with soot 
And trembling with the horrid hoot 

Of engines ; farther off, the roar 

Of traffic ; here, a stinking store 

Of bones—a very charnel-pit— 

Round which gaunt, greedy vermin sit 
And hold their converse; whirling clouds 
Of blinding dust, and climbing shrouds 
Of steam ; a river, inky black, 
Threading its slimy, loathsome track 
Between the bare, repulsive banks 
Whereon are piled, in serried ranks, 
The habitations of the lost. 

And here the flood of life has tossed 
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A little girl, whose sinful sire— 

With matted hair and eyes of fire— 
Lies in a dark, unwholesome cell 

In penance hard. O could I tell 

You of the weariness and woes 

That weigh upon her, now she knows 
Her father’s shame! She’s lying ill 
Here in this house beside the mill— 
The mill where she has worked ‘half-time ’ 
All through her saddened infant-prime ; 
The mill that robbed her of her breath 
And left her nothing else but Death. 


Ten springs have waked the sleeping larch, 
Ten times the lilies bloomed in March, 
Since first she saw the sun’s sad smile 

In these dark haunts of greed and guile. 
Poor, tender flower! The sun, in her 

Has ne’er more ardent worshipper ; 
Through cobwebbed panes at home her eyes 
Gaze longingly upon the skies— 

Like some slight, sickly window-plant 

She cranes her neck to heaven; the want 
Of light and love has blanched her face, 
And you may in her features trace 

The spirit-struggles of a child 

Caged like a throstle of the wild. 

Through thick-ribbed glass in yonder mill 
She sees sunlight the cardroom fill; 

A ghastly mockery! Around 

The wheels drone on with endless sound 
Which leaves the ear exhausted; she 
‘Then wonders why she has a heart, 
Aud why tke teil, and why the smart, 
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The bitter aching—is it thus 

That the Lord God doth cherish us ? 
And further, whether He designed, 

In lending Earth to humankind, 

That little girls should work like slaves 
For naught but unremembered graves ? 
Yes, often, when there’s no one nigh 
She’ll press her tiny hands and ery, 
And sob with lips aquivering 

Like young rose-petals in the spring ; 
Sobbing because her body’s hired, 
Crying because her soul is tired. 

She sickens for the light and air 

By which God speaketh everywhere ; 
Knowing, deep down within her breast, 
That parish boards will bring her rest, 
And that the grave is dark and still 
Beneath the grass upon the hill ; 

That no one knows and no one cares 
About a little life like hers : 

She feels ali this, and that her life 

Has never known aught else but strife ; 
She never felt 3 mother’s kiss—- 

The infant’s highest height of bliss— 
She never had a kind caress, 

Nor heard sweet tones of friendliness ; 
Always—yes, always !—blows and tears, 
And savaze words throughout the years. 


But now the little eyes are turned 
Unto the light, and where once burned 
Youth’s dying fire an hour ago 

There is not e’en an afterglow. 
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Gone, gone, alas! poor, sickly flower, 
That grew in shadow hour by hour ; 
Gone to the purple land of dreams 
Where Peace broods by her silent streams. 
God grant that thou art safe at last, 
Beyond remembrance of thy past! 


Thou hast not heard the throstle sirg 
Nor hearkened to the voice of spring. 
Unseen of thee the misty hills, 

And golden fields of daffodils ; 
Unknown of thee the haleyon hours 

Of youth, what time the April showers 
Shed balm and incense on the earth: 
Thine was a most mistaken birth: 

But, fair, frail blossom lying dead, 

At least thou’lt be rememberéd 

By me, though others take no heed, 
Nor shed a tear, nor wear a weed. 

Yet when thou standest by His Throne, 
Where darker flowers so oft have shone, 
He will not think of thee the less 
Because thou’rt clad in griminess ; 

But, haply, He may take thy hand 

And then thou'lt surely understand. 

















THE BALEARICS. 


THE Briton who designs to go from Barcelona to Palma, the 
capital of Majorca, must be prepared for a shipload of fellow 
travellers. He would do well, therefore, to offer the steward as 
large a bribe as his pocket will allow. Thus he may get a bed in 
the best ventilated part of the ship, in company with fewer sick 
Spaniards than elsewhere. 

I did not know this, and so was nearly asphyxiated by the 
foulness of the cabin which I shared with five other men. Of 
these, four were ill quite without rhyme or reason. They made 
the night hideous with their groans, and in the morning, when 
we were in the blue bay of Palma, came upstairs enchantingly 
sallow. 

An affable young Spaniard with whom I walked the ship’s 
deck in the gloaming explained to me that the Balearic islanders, 
though dreadfully dull and unenterprising by nature, have a 
passion for occasional trips to Barcelona, Rome, and the Holy 
Tand. About Madrid they are not at all inquisitive. Annually, 
however, they charter a special steamer for Palestine, to enable a 
number of them to soothe their souls at Jerusalem. The average 
aristocrat of Palma is not fully matured unless he can talk about 
the Holy Sepulchre from personal experience. 

This was very interesting, and prepared me for the discovery 
that the islanders are a simple, respectable community, by no 
means likely to set the Mediterranean on fire. 

As it was a mild night, many of the poorer passengers camped 
on deck, with the stars for a blanket. There was a family of 
peasants which soon took my fancy—mother and father; two 
pretty daughters with transparent olive skins, great black eyes, 
and dark tresses a yardlong; a brother ; and a young man who, I 
judge, was no relation to the rest. They squatted in a close circle, 
and ate bread and olives, and drank from a bottle, now and then 
showing fine white sets of teeth as they laughed all together over 
some little jest. But by-and-by, when papa had lit his pipe and 
gone to the side of the ship, when mamma had taken her younger 
daughter in her arms and lain herself down for repose, and the 
brother had considerately turned his back, the other daughter and 
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the other young man entered upon a diverting hour or two. They 
took a large blanket, and wrapped themselves behind it; and 
thus, still seated, they caressed each other, and looked into each 
other’s eyes, and, in short, enjoyed all the sedater pleasures of 
courtship. It was too bad to watch them from above as we did. 

In another quarter of the ship, a brace of Balearic trollops 
were at the same time bringing discredit upon their nation by 
singing ribald songs. They lolled on benches the while, with 
cigarettes between their teeth, and with a row of admiring young 
Spaniards in front of them. Now and again the captain drew 
near, and raised his forefinger at the girls. But they did not stop 
for his captainship, and when I withdrew to my unattractive bed 
they were still chanting, with the tinkle of a mandoline to add to 
their seductiveness in the starlight. 

The Balearic group consists of four islands and sundry rocks, 
Everyone has heard of Majorca and Minorca, the two most important 
of the four. Then comes Iviza, an out-of-the-way little land, and 
Formentera, which is barely half a dozen miles from Iviza. All told, 
the archipelago musters rather more than 300,000 inhabitants. 

Palma is very pretty from the sea. There are blue 
mountains away to the left, with nice angular summits; and a 
little hillock of pines and olives, with a castle at the top of it, 
further charms the eye as one enters the bay. Chief things of 
all, however, are the windmills. There are windmills to the left 
of the town, and windmills to the right as far as the eye can carry 
along the curve of the sands beyond, and all the sails are going 
round with a sturdy resolution that makes one think Palma is one 
of the most industrious centres in the south. 

Really it is nothing of the kind. The climate is against such 
an idea. Even in spring, when the breezes are constant and 
strong, the air-here seems very relaxing. I felt unstrung on my 
first day when, with an effort, I had dragged my legs from the 
hotel to the sea shore—a distance of but two hundred yards; nor 
did the perfume of the stagnant water in the harbour serve as a 
pick-me-up. 

As a city it is a captivating mixture of modes past and present. 
A great braggart wall still pretends to play the part of a fortifica- 
tion, and some guns lie anyhow hard by. It has narrow streets 
running towards white culs de swe; a surprising number of old 
churches, so dark within that one is sure to stumble over some wor- 
shipper’s leg in the attempt to explore them; a monastery turned 
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into a prison wherein thieves and murderers saunter about the 
fair Gothic cloisters—when they are not making shoes or chair- 
bottoms; solid palaces of the nobility, with dainty courtyards and 
staircases, and antiquarian treasures upstairs; and a lively little 
market wherein you may see divers strange kinds of fish alive 
and kicking, and where old women are content to sit and doze 
among their capsicums and onions from daybreak until the time 
of the Ave Maria. 

No doubt the cathedral is Palma’s proudest possession. From 
the sea it looks like a great sea-urchin, so assertive are its various 
little spires. But it is crumbling apace, and builders and archi- 
tects have periodically botched it with scant care for the fitness 
of things. It is as dark as a common church inside, and the 
visitor must not expect to be welcomed with obeisances like those 
of the fee-loving sacristans of Continental cathedrals. I daresay 
a few Spanish ladies will be found kneeling in the gloom of the 
choir. For the islanders are a prayerful people ; and in the local 
almanac they are told which saints to address for relief upon par- 
ticular occasions. Thus St. Leonard is reputed a good ‘celestial 
advocate’ against an apoplexy, St. Herman for a toothache, St. 
Juan de Facundo as a reconciler of domestic discords, and so forth. 

But if there chance to be an intelligent young priest in the 
building, and he espies in the stranger a yearning for a ‘sight,’ 
there is one thing towards which he will not fail to lead him. 
This is a yellow marble tomb at the head of the choir, near which 
the ladies are kneeling. A key is thrust into a wooden painted 
panel of the marble tomb, and a door having been opened, the 
coffin of his majesty Don James II. of Majorca is pulled forth. 
The thing has a glass lid. Thus the monarch is seen only too well. 
’Tis a burlesque of death, this withered skeleton in crimson robes, 
with cheap imitation ermine as a border. His majesty died in 
1311, and with care he may last another half a millennium ; but 
he is not a nice spectacle. 

The Hotel de Mallorca of Palma is a tolerable house for a 
week or two. Don Juan, the master, likes Englishmen—no doubt 
because they do not trouble to tax his bills. But a visitor must 
not look for luxury here. The staircases are of white stone, with 
iron railings, and the bedrooms are flagged. Worse still, the 
dates on the dinner-table are not so fresh as they ought to be in 
latitude 39°. And, worst of all, there is here quite enough of 
that iniquitous disregard of the clock to infuriate certain of my 
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countryfolk. You nurse your appetite famously for the meal 
which someone in the hotel tells you is at eleven o’clock. At 
half-past eleven you have got so weary of wandering to and fro 
between the dining-room and the passage that you go out for a 
little walk to pass the time. Mid-day finds the meal no further 
advanced. And only at about half-past twelve does the soup 
make its tardy appearance. Nothing is more apt than such 
treatment to envenom the stranger’s judgment of a place. 

Some of my readers may like to hear that Don Juan keeps a 
special apartment for newly-married couples. He opened it to us 
with much animation, and told of the latest occupants of it. It 
has a bed like a catafalque, and all its furniture is funereal. 
Moreover, it is on the ground-floor, and with a poor amount of 
natural light. Don Juan mentioned the isolation of the room as 
if it were a virtue. Perhaps it is; but, for myself, I should as 
soon think of spending a honeymoon on an Atlantic liner as here. 

Opposite the Hotel de Mallorca is the Palma Club. This is a 
wonder of an institution. It has all the rooms that the best of 
Pall Mall clubs need have, and a ball-room besides of quite 
palatial splendour. The ‘ Daily Telegraph’ lies on its tables, neatly 
folded, and there is a plethora of other newspapers from different 
parts of the world. In the card-room, of an afternoon the gilded 
youth of Palma lose tenpences at a time without turning a hair ; 
in the billiard-room they show that they have much to learn; 
and in all rooms alike you chance upon white-haired old gentle- 
men fast asleep, with their hands crossed upon their stomachs, 
and the mouths of their innocent old faces offering seductive fields 
of exploration to the more enterprising of the Palma flies. 

One day there was a great demonstration in Palma. The 
walls were placarded ; the working men of all trades were adjured 
to meet in the theatre to hear an address on their grievances 
from a Continental demagogue. It was a melting~ afternoon. 
Nevertheless, the room was packed. The working men took their 
pipes with them, smoked, and listened to the demagogue’s 
eloquent words about Aristotle, and Plato, and J.S. Mill. But 
they were not at all excited, and many of them gave their earnest 
advocate no other tribute of thanks than rather equivocal smiles. 

Upon the whole, life in the Balearics is so easy that it does 
not provoke discontent. 

From a scenic point of view, Majorca is nothing less than 
bewitching—that is, ameng the mountains, The middle of the 
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island is a broad plain, very fertile in figs and grain and vines, but 
frightfully hot in summer. White country towns are studded 
about in this verdure, and quaint little places some of them are. 
In Inca, for example, I found a church having an altar to the 
Trinity, with a life-size statue of God the Father. He was 
represented as an old man with a white beard, a gilded sceptre 
in the right hand, the globe under the left hand, and wearing a 
blue cloak held at the neck by a golden clasp. 

I was happy in meeting with a congenial Briton in Palma, 
and together we spent several memorable days among the moun- 
tains. It was spring, and the country was full of asphodels and 
other flowers. The weather was not at all serene, but it had 
sparkling moods, and the storms about the heads of the high 
peaks kept the lower streams and waterfalls in a picturesque con- 
dition. We were seldom long without the purling of brooks in 
our ears, and wherever the water ran there was a brake of maiden- 
hair and other ferns, and the gnarled olives were most grotesque. 

We slept one night in a public guest-house built by the 
Archduke Luis of Austria on the western coast, where he has an 
estate of cliffs and hanging woods. Room, and beds, and platters 
were provided free. There were about a dozen of us, and we all 
feasted on the food we brought with us in a long room dimly lit 
by lamps no better than night-lights. Three of the party were 
dark-eyed girls with the air of patricians ; and they were waited 
on by the servants who had accompanied them from Palma on 
the picnic. But when the moon was up, and there was a broad 
band of silver across the sea five hundred feet below the ‘ hospe- 
deria,’ and it was bed-time, then the spirit of mirth came upon 
these young ladies. Our room and theirs adjoined—nay, more, 
were connected by a door. Heavens! with what melodious 
laughter they let us know of their nearness to us! And anon 
first one pair of dark eyes and then another played hide-and-seek 
with us. But at length, with one more resonant peal, they turned 
the key upon us, and fell silent to our flatteries. 

‘Youth! youth!’ sighed the old dame of the house in the 
morning, when she talked of our noise. But she did not seem to 
think the girls had been so very indecorous. 

The monastery of Lluch, high up in the mountains, afforded 
us another interesting night. I shall never forget our journey to 
this place. It was by an ascent like a wall from the town of 
Soller, with startling precipices fringed with orchids; then along 
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a little plateau, with the cliffs of Puig Mayor (Majorca’s highest 
peak) close to one side; afterwards, by a sudden plunge into 
woods of ilex and pine, through a defile so narrow that only a 
single person could pass at a time, with a swirling green torrent 
at our feet and perpendicular rocks upon either hand ; and so, by 
sharp ascents and descents, to the upland valley in which the 
conventual buildings appeared. 

It is a disestablished monastery, nowadays turned into a 
school for little boys. But the tradition of its hospitality survives, 
and we were told we should be bedded and adequately fed. When, 
however, we had walked up its stately avenue of plane trees, and 
entered its white corridors in search of advice, it was as if we 
were in a house tenanted by ghosts only. Over the various doors 
in the corridors were such words as ‘ carpenter,’ ‘cook,’ ‘ serving- 
man,’ &c. But neither carpenter, cook, nor serving-man appeared 
in response to our resounding knocks. 

So we wandered on until the distant sound of boyish voices 
chanting reached our ears; and, still proceeding, we came to 
another door inscribed ‘music-room.’ Here the little collegians 
in blue blouses were having a choir practice, and very sweetly 
they sang while we listened. 

We took pot luck in this monastery of Lluch. That is to say, 
we did not present visiting-cards and credentials to the principal, 
but fared like the three or four other pilgrims who arrived ere 
nightfall. These included a brace of gendarmes with the manners 
of a courtier, the mother of one of the little collegians, and an 
ancient nondescript. We all sat in the great old kitchen, and ate 
at the heavy wooden benches which were set up and down the 
room. The fireplace was gigantic, with many square yards of area 
under its chimney-shaft. Settles were placed round a little heap 
of blazing twigs, and here, in this winsome chiaroscuro, we all 
grouped while the servitors prepared our meal. It was like a 
picture out of Don Quixote. 

But in the morning, just when we were about to depart after 
our chocolate, word was brought us that the principal desired our 
company. He amiably rated us for not allowing him to give us 
better value for the doles we had bestowed for our accommoda- 
tion, and then sent for one of the little blue-bloused scholars, and 
bade him escort us to the sanctum sanctorwm of Lluch—which 
else we should have missed. 

The little lad led us outside, up over a cumber of limestone 
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rocks scratched by the nails of many boots, until we reached a 
small recess. There, with the roar of the wind about us, and 
black clouds over our heads, the boy said solemnly : 

‘ Here it was that they found the Mother of God.’ 

Like other monasteries, this of Lluch has its special Virgin, 
which now and then attracts the devout in numbers over its sur- 
rounding crags and steep mountain passes. 

Some years ago Georges Sand said of the people of Palma: 
‘The men do not read, nor do the women sew. The only indica- 
tion of domestic work is the smell of garlic which tells of kitchen 
labours; and the only traces of special diversion are the cigar 
ends which bestrew the pavement.’ 

The Majorcans as arule may merit this little shrug of contempt. 
On the other hand, they are very faithful believers in Holy Church. 

Of the three islands, Majorca, Minorca, and Iviza, the last 
seems the most temperate. It is only about ninety miles in 
circumference, headlands included. Statistics prove it to be less 
cold in winter, and less warm in summer, than Majorca. During 
1885 and 1886, it rained here on only forty-nine days annually. 
The death rate, moreover, is but 22:9 per thousand, compared 
with the 27°7 of Majorca. 

So few people think it worth while to cross the fifteen leagues 
of waterway which separates Iviza from Majorca that a little 
information about this island may be welcomed. 

I arrived there one Sunday afternoon, after a six hours’ steam 
from Palma. It was a cloudless day, and the scarlet and mottled 
cliffs and the purple snags of the coast were surprisingly pretty as 
we approached the harbour. Entrance into the port is a trifle 
delicate: with an east wind strong upon it one might suppose it 
impossible. But once inside we were in a spacious lagoon, with 
the white town on the rocky slopes to the left still girdled by 
huge fortifications, and a bright green stretch of plain in front 
and to the right. There was something quite tropical about the 
verdure of this plain at first sight. Mere and there were tall 
palms soaring above the nether greenery and the white houses 
which nestled amid the trees. 

From the water Iviza was charming. Once ashore, however, 
it seemed advisable to hold one’s handkerchief to one’s nose. 
Even the Ivicenes—or rather the more spirited and enlightened 
of them—admit that they are sadly negligent in sanitary matters. 
But ‘ negligent’ is really too miid a word. I marvel I kept clear 
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of a typhus now that I recall the filthy and horrible pools and 
rivulets of sewage upon which my bedroom window opened here 
in Iviza. There is, however—I am convinced of it—a special Pro- 
vidence for tourists. 

I have used the words ‘my bedroom.’ But that is a little 
presumptuous of me. I had but the third part ofa room. An 
agreeable young gentleman from Barcelona and a deaf commercial 
traveller were my comrades. It was not a bit of use protesting. 
‘Is there not,’ I asked, ‘ some hospitable house in this fine place 
(the white old mansions of the upper town are very impressive) 
in which a stranger would be accommodated ?’ 

But the innkeeper was in no doubt upon the matter. His 
townsfolk were not made after that pattern. The owners of the 
comely white houses up yonder, with their Moorish windows, 
their arcades, and the respectable escutcheons in marble over 
their portals, were of a very long lineage, and proud. It was not 
to be thought of seriously—this notion of mine of petitioning for 
a bed from such people. If I did not care to sleep three in a 
room, the steamer was ready for me, and I could return to Barce- 
lona in an hour or so. 

His worship the Judge was holding Assize in Iviza, as it 
happened. We dined together in the inn when his day’s work 
was over; and a bevy of other judicial functionaries were in 
attendance upon him. If the Judge—a leathery old gentleman, 
with trembling hands, a wicked small waxed moustache, and a 
naughty habit of swearing—if his worship was willing to share 
his room with a deputy judge (though to be sure he was obliged), 
why should I seek a chamber all to myself? This was reason- 
able; and so I bowed to circumstances, and found them, as usual, 
more tolerable than they gave promise of being. 

Later, I discovered many good qualities in this innkeeper, 
who was widower, confectioner, and landed proprietor as well. 
He was a touchy fellow; but that need not stand to his discredit 
in the esteem of an Englishman; especially when, upon cross- 
examination, I learned that his fellow countrymen think—I know 
not upon what experience of them—my countrymen remarkable 
for nothing so much as their pride. He was, further, very solicit~ 
ous in aiding me to get a thorough knowledge of Iviza and the 
Ivicenes during the few days I spent in his island. 

Upon the subject of local pride, a tale told by the Archduke 
Luis of Austria may here aptly be echoed. The Archduke, who 
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has studied the Balearics like no other man, was travelling in 
Iviza in company with a guide. In one village, where they passed 
the night, the guide made complaint that he had not dined any- 
thing like as well as his master. ‘ Ycu must excuse my troubling 
you by saying this,’ proceeded the worthy fellow, ‘ but, although 
Iam poor, I reckon myself as good a man as you.’ The Archduke 
straightway ordered a hen to be got ready for the grumbler, as a 
supplement to his meal. 

One’s food is so important a matter in the outlying parts of 
Europe that I make no apology for here describing the ‘ puchero’ 
of the Iviza inn. The cook thought as well of it as the Arch- 
duke’s guide of himself. Not so the Judge, whose venerable nose 
tilted in scorn of it when it was brought to us, with much parade, 
in a cloud of steam. It consisted mainly of crabs’ legs, mutton 
scraps, and pimento; and was about as hot a mess of pottage as 
even an Anglo-Indian could desire. The rest of the dinner was 
made out with sufficient effect upon a stew of mutton and leeks 
and potatoes, fried eels from the lagoon, and abundance of the 
native wine—a liquor heady rather than generous. The landlord 
stood to attention during the meal, with a very combative look 
upon his sturdy face. He was ready to do battle with anyone— 
even the Judge of Assize—on behalf of his and his cook’s abilities. 
His worship, though given to carping when no one contradicted 
him, seldom cared to take up the gage with the Iviza innkeeper. 

Of old customs there is naturally greater survival in Iviza than 
in Majorca and Minorca, which have closer intercourse with the 
Continent. The Ivicenes are in bad repute as law-abiding people. 
They prefer, like the Corsicans, to take the law into their own 
hands. Bloodshed is comparatively common among them; and 
when a peasant has thus committed homicide, he seldom chooses 
to wait for the Judge of Assize to condemn him. He evades the 
island, and finds immunity in Algiers, or on the Continent. 

The fair sex are of course the chief cause of the more fatal 
quarrels on the island. To tell the truth, the local methods of 
wooing a girl seem well adapted to provoke irritation. She 
receives her suitors en masse. Sunday evenings are the conven- 
tional visiting times. The damsel then takes up her station in 
the paternal porch, and waits for the young men who have con- 
ceived a fancy for her. Each youth has the privilege of sitting by 
her, alone, for a limited number of minutes. He must make the 
most of this opportunity, for the other aspirants will not tolerate 
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an extension of the time. If he does not get up after a while, 
and make way for a successor, his rivals show unmistakeable im- 
patience. Nor can one wonder that now and again, when the 
maiden is peculiarly attractive, the youths find this formal séance 
too much for their tempers. Though unseemly, it is not sur- 
prising that they should quarrel and fight with each other. But 
whatever happens the girl has a stereotyped part to play. She 
may interpose to prevent bloodshed in her very presence; other- 
wise it is decorous in her to welcome each suitor with the same 
measure of civility. Not until she has had as thorough experience 
of them as the Sunday entertainments afford her does she show 
the preference she feels for one in particular. . 

Of female beauty, Iviza has its fair share. The Sunday I 
spent in the island gave me an excellent opportunity of seeing 
certain of the country ‘belles.’ There was a national dance in the 
afternoon, at one end of the dusty ‘alameda’ under the shadow of 
the great walls of the capital. Here the lads and lasses mustered, 
and danced in couples to the tattoo of a drum, the monotonous 
music of a long wooden pipe pierced with but a single hole, and 
the clatter of castanets. It is not difficult to trace in the move- 
ments of this dance its utilitarian origin. The youths’ excited 
leaps and advances, and the demure recessions and turns of the 
damsels are even now suggestive of the courtship which doubtless 
they symbolise. Briefly, it seems as if the main object of the 
male in this posturing were to exhibit his utmost agility, strength, 
and endurance; and of the female to egg him on to still more 
strenuous exertions. 

I am sorry to add that when the dancing had proceeded for an 
hour or two a stately police officer in his Sunday splendour and 
glittering sword came and dispersed the merrymakers. Iviza is 
not wholly in charity with its old customs, The Saturday news- 
paper, which here constitutes ‘ the press,’ is very much down upon 
them. Its articles have an absurd tendency to bracket together 
the national dance, the imperfect sanitary arrangements, and the 
very deficient education of the island, as things in equal need of 
reformation out of existence. 

It is no joke to ascend from the Iviza hotel by the sea shore 
to the governmental buildings and the cathedral on the summit 
of the enclosed rock which is the site of the capital. Once upon 
a time, the city must have been all but impregnable. Nowa- 
days, however, the business part of it is all on the Marina, Here 
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are the shops, in surprising numbers, the markets, and such 
factories as Iviza can boast of. But no sooner is the drawbridge 
passed, and the portal to the inner precincts entered, than you 
are in aristocratic tranquillity. Two or three defaced Roman 
statues are embedded in the walls, hinting at the island’s history 
when it was Ebusus. But the zigzagging streets are so steep that 
you have little inclination to examine them, or to read the long 
Latin inscription under the arms of the King of Spain in whose 
time the city gate was built into its present form. 

On your way you may look into the town prison if you like. 
I discovered it by hazard. The Cimmerian darkness of a certain 
house, the door of which was open, excited my curiosity. I 
entered with the impudence acquired by a long career of sight- 
seeing. To the right was a spacious room with a barred window 
much cobwebbed, through which I could see several men sitting 
on their haunches, making straw baskets, and jesting with each 
other. In front was an open room in which two women were 
making a bed. The room contained nothing at all except the bed 
on a trestle support. It was a prison cell. And the bedmakers 
were not at all loth to put their arms akimbo and talk awhile with 
me. ‘They told me there were three-and-twenty prisoners in the 
prison, and that they had not such a very bad time. So I judged 
when, on leaving, I saw the faces of a group of the felons massed 
at the cobwebbed grill, grinning like Cheshire cats. 

At the summit of the city are the oldest of Iviza’s buildings. 
They do not date from the Arragonese conquest in 1235; but the 
figures 1503 on the ‘ Casa consistorial primitiva’ show that some 
of them are of a respectable age. The thick walls and small 
barred windows whisper of the uses to which these early dwellings 
were put in times of siege, whether the assailants were Christians 
at war with Spain, or Algerians at war with anyone who might 
be thought worth robbing. 

The churches of Iviza are not entertaining. They are mostly 
old, but not old enough. Their paintings are nothing less than 
monstrous. By the way, it struck me as significant that the 
money boxes by the church doors were not here, as in Majorca, 
commonly for the Holy Land; but in one case at least for ‘the 
Iviza foundlings’ instead. This recalls a deplorable trait in the 
community. It seems to be more condemnatory of the Ivicenes 
than the most caustic Judge of Assize could be. 

Iviza is indeed one of the most illiterate parts of the Spanish 
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realm. Hence, perhaps, its criminality. In the country districts, 
less than 3 per cent. of the people can read and write. Compare 
this with the 26 per cent. of Mahon, the capital of Minorca; and 
it will be seen that the Judge of Assize has good reason to 
lament the barbaric condition of the little island. 

The most illiterate district of Iviza is that of St. Eulalia, in the 
east. Here there is but one school for 2,597 boys. Is it a marvel 
that upon such a basis the Ivicenes are very superstitious? They 
are methodical church-goers, to be sure, but find no difficulty in 
condoning the wrongs they do to their neighbours. Though 
constant in supplication of the Virgin and the Saints, they seem 
to have a certain Oriental gift of resignation in misfortune. ‘It 
is the will of God,’ they say; and that assuages their distress. 

The Archduke Luis tells us how fearfully they regarded him 
when they saw him sketching in their midst. 

‘We are very poor,’ they pleaded, ‘and very unfortunate. 
Our olives have not given us a drop of oil these two years, and 
now this new calamity is come upon us. Who knows what will 
happen to our island from these marks (puntacions) ?’ 

This is how they cure a mule of a colic. A peasant stands on 
each side of the animal, and, taking a white hen, the two men 
pass it to and from each other over the mule, with the words: 
‘Take it, Juan,’ and ‘ Take it, Pedro.’ 

They would not on any account disturb a swallow’s nest. Cats 
they esteem almost as sacred as swallows. The man who hears 
the hoot of an owl may confidently expect some bad news. Friday 
is a good day for harvesting, but an inauspicious day for a burial. 
Tuesday is a day of evil augury. The woman who has a bit 
of seal skin about her person may hope to have easy ‘ accouche- 
ments.’ 

These are some of the ‘ notions’ of Iviza. 

I talked for an hour one day with one of the Iviza doctors in a 
café. The doctor and the others were delighted to idle away the 
time with cigars and luscious drinks which required to be stirred 
with a spoon. A professor of music was further sent for to do me 
honour, and, having bowed beautifully, the musician diverted us 
in our conversation by playing as many of the European national 
anthems as he knew, and loud enough to be heard on the Conti- 
nent fifty miles away. 

With much desultory information, the doctor told me that, 
except in summer, he has little to do. 
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‘ But,’ he added, ‘ it is even worse in Formentera, where they 
have no diseases at all.’ 

Formentera is the fourth island of the Balearics—a triangular 
rocky mass almost connected with Iviza by a long cape mounted 
with a lighthouse. Its death-rate is only about thirteen per 
thousand, and the people live long. The inhabitants number 
about 2,000, many of them being of very high lineage. 

Iam sorry I was unable to get a closer view of this island. 
They told me of its richness in fruits and the beauty of its valleys. 
The most I can say of it is that, seen from the battlements of 
Iviza at sunset-time, with its white cliffs red as a flame, and the 
intermediate sea a purple so dark that it was almost black, it was 
an object not easily to be forgotten. 

At such a time the whole island of Iviza also is transfigured ; 
the still lagoon harbour is then a placid mirror, in which the 
marvellous interlacing of the turquoise and gold and fire of the 
western heavens is reflected to the minutest wisp of cloud. The 
tinkling of the Ave Maria bells of the old churches ascends 
harmoniously to you on your elevated perch, which perchance you 
share with a nature-loving young priest from the clergy-house 
adjacent. You may thus sit among the asphodels and blue 
crocuses on the grass-grown embrasures of the fort until the sun 
has gone and the chill air warns you it is time to descend and get 
ready for the ‘ puchero’ of the inn. For the moment you hardly 
remember that you are in the midst of ruin and desolation—that 
the very families with stately histories who live on in privacy in 
the burly white mansions close to the Government House are 
almost in their dotage, and that the stupendous walls and rock- 
works which once made Iviza well nigh invulnerable are cracked 
and crumbling so that a single discharge of one of the city’s guns 
would involve no small peril by collapse. With the harmonious 
music of the church bells in your ears, the sight of the fair green 
landscape of the plain beneath, and the further sound of children’s 
voices at play hundreds of feet below, you could fancy you were 
in some lovely land where Arcadian simplicity and happiness had 
their abode. 

This is your sunset humour in Iviza. But long ere you are 
at the bottom of the hill, on your way back to the inn, the one 
mood is ousted by another. The dirt and dilapidation is too much 
for you. Even the sight of the refined little octagonal market- 
hall, with orange and lemon trees bowering its stalls for meat or 
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fish, cannot make you reckless of the abounding bad smells. 
Instead of the melody of church bells and infant voices you now 
hear the frenzied ‘ chuck-chuck’ of the green frogs in the marshes 
annexed to the lagoon. And so you stumble up the steep steps 
of the inn, and by a malodorous passage reach your bedroom. 
Here the first object that meets the eye is a crucifix, the plaster 
figure upon which has very gory knees. Probably the deaf com- 
mercial traveller has just been washing, and has used all the 
water in the little jug which the inn supplies for three of us. 

‘Ido not love Iviza,’ observes the pleasant young gentleman 
from Barcelona, whose father has sent him thither to buy all the 
nuts and figs of the island; and for the moment you quite agree 
with him in his dislike of the poor little island. 

In one of the churches of the town there is a sepulchral slab, 
with skull and bones chiselled on it, and the motto: ‘Sum qui 
sum, et non quod eram.’ 

It would be charitable to apply these words to poor little 
Iviza herself. 

The man who cannot enter into the spirit of the countries he 
visits had far better stay by his own fireside, and dream of 
Elysium. 

About Minorca, I am sorry to say, I cannot pretend to be very 
enthusiastic. It is a flat island, only some 250 miles in area, and 
with not a quarter as much shade on it as it ought to have. The 
34,000 people who live on it must have as dull a time as the 
dullest of them could wish for. 

After perambulating the island from end to end (that is, from 
Port Mahon to Ciudadela), wonder possesses the soul of a Briton 
that his country should ever have thought it worth the lamenta- 
tion the loss of it aroused. It was a clear case of distance lending 
enchantment. ~ 

The ballad-mongers of the last century were very foolish when 
they wrote such stuff as this :— 

Well may each Briton view Mahon 
With conscious shame and horror, 

And well may G——e’s setting sun 
Go down in tears of sorrow. 


Poor Byng may have erred or he may not; but he was worth 
two or three Minorcas whether he erred or whether he did not err. 
The Spanish geography books for schoolboys call Minorca ‘a 
pearl of such priceless value that for its position and its safe and 
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roomy harbour it is the envy of every nation.’ One needn’t 
believe the geography books, however. I am sure we have long 
ago given up desiring Minorca. A century ago it was different. 
We were then smarting from the loss of it, after an occupation of 
nearly fifty years (1708-1756) ; indeed, a double loss, for whereas 
we recovered it by the treaty of Fontainebleau in 1768, we had in 
1782 again to surrender it to the French. Even this was not our 
‘very last appearance’ in the island. In 1798, for the third time, 
the Union Jack was mounted in Mahon, and the good Minorquins 
(who had got to love us and our rule) gave us a welcome home 
again. But the Peace of Amiens, in 1802, for the third time sent 
us packing, and since then our interest in the island has been 
historic only. 

It is not a little depressing to wander about the lizard-haunted 
ruins which still testify to British vigour in Minorca. Spain will 
have none of our forts and batteries. She thinks her notion of 
building upon the other side of the strait which leads from the 
gea to Port Mahon far superior. Perhaps she is right. If the 
works which have been there progressing for the last few years 
continue to progress to their completion, we shall have scant 
encouragement to assail Minorca for the fourth time. As a 
fortification, that of La Mola is hardly to be excelled in the 
Mediterranean. Our Gibraltar is reckoned but a poor thing by 
its side. It already bristles with long-nosed guns, and the extent 
of its barracks, store and ammunition depots, with the general 
strength of the position and the imposing nature of the engineer- 
ing, certainly, as a whole, make the débris of our batteries upon 
the other side, massive though they are, look somewhat trivial. 

Spain is very jealous of the secrets of La Mola. The foreigner 
who makes acquaintance with them must be a very sharp fellow, 
as the strictest orders have been issued to keep all strangers aloof 
from the fort. An introduction to the chief engineer is so much 
paper spoiled. 

When the fort is finished it will be as nearly impregnable as 
it need be. One wonders whether Spain will not soon regret 
expending so many dollars upon so small an island. Of course, 
Port Mahon, with its broad, safe channel about two miles in 
length, is a desirable haven enough. But we have lived through 
the old days when it was a fair feat of navigation to voyage from 
Marseilles to Algiers, and a stroke of luck to make the journey 
without being forced to run somewhere for shelter from a storm. 
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In fact, Minorca seems nowadays to be an obsolete island, and it 
is a marvel someone connected with the Spanish exchequer has 
not perceived it. 

One comes to this conclusion while standing among the grass- 
overgrown stones of Fort San Felipe, with the empty shells of the 
barracks we built here for our soldiers in the middle of the last 
century looking gaunt and pathetic and desolate between one’s feet 
and the superb ultramarine reaches of the sea below. 

La Mola is well in view from San Felipe and Fort Marlborough. 
Indeed, it looks as if it might be dominated by a sufficiently 
strong artillery force on our side of the channel. No matter; 
the trial will probably never be made. The white tombs of our 
soldiers will, it may safely be prophesied, never echo the sound of 
another bombardment. They are in the last stage of decrepitude 
and decay, and all by this time as blank of inscription as if they 
were prehistoric monuments. They stand sentinel upon a terrace 
on a headland of rock, with the ruins of our walls and bastions 
around them. Snails climb their desiccated sides, and there is a 
profusion of grass and spring flowers about their bases. Perhaps 
the neglect to which they are devoted is a little chilling to the 
soul. But really it need not be. They could hardly lie in a 
prouder cemetery than this, dug out of the living rock, and their 
graves do but share in the ruin of the fort and batteries they died 
defending. 

I am inclined to think that one appreciates little Minorca best 
when one is leaving it to return to Majorca, the monntains of 
which look very pretty from the asphodel-covered barrens of its 
western shores. It does not succeed in endearing itself to us 
while we are among its white roads, white villages, and windmills. 
But afterwards one is prone to remember it with a more intimate 
feeling than either Majorca or Iviza evokes. Even so a man may be 
supposed to feel when he regards an estate in which he has no 
personal interest, but which anciently belonged to his great- 
grandfather, whose honoured bones lie under a fine tomb in the 
village church hard by. 
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MY LAST PROPOSAL. 


I HAD made other declarations of love, all of them unsuccessful, I 
was glad to think, and yet here I was at forty—well, let us say 
between thirty and forty—shivering on the brink of another pro- 
posal. I had just come home to my rooms in King’s Bench Walk 
after dining at the Barndores. Of course, I had met little Mrs. 
Winterton there; of course, I had taken her in to dinner—the 
world we both lived in was always bringing us together in that 
sort of way—and equally, of course, I was soon dreaming over the 
fire, of her slim, taut little figure in its dainty black silk setting. 
I had always liked the name of Kate, I thought; it was homely, 
confortable, and yet not commonplace. Yes, it would do very 
well. Neither had I any narrow-minded aversion to widows. I 
felt that if Mrs. Winterton, who had tried the holy estate of matri- 
nony once, cared to try it again, it was scarcely for me, who had 
ro experience, to raise objections. I had always regarded Weller 
tae elder as a dull man of blunted sentiments, who somewhat 
deserved his fate. The exigencies of his profession, too, were not 
calculated to promote connubial bliss. In legal slang, his case 
was not on ‘all fours’ with mine, and I knew that Mrs. Winterton 
and I could easily refute what one may call the Wellerian fallacy, if 
we wished to do so. But did we wish to? and why should we wish 
to? These were the questions troubling my mind at this moment. 

I was too old to pretend to a mad, despairing passion, Kate 
was too sensible. But we were both almost alone in the world, 
and this, I think, had brought us closer together and made us rather 
like old friends than new acquaintances, 

She was bright, witty, cheerful, and—yes, I think she was 
pretty. She had a nice little fortune, too, people said, but I had 
charged myself a hundred times with caring for that, and always 
acquitted myself honourably with cheers in court. I did not 
lack money ; my wants were few, and I could supply them without 
painful or anxious labour. No; I was in love with Kate Winter- 
ton, that was the fact, let me face it bravely. 

Lighting a candle, for the shaded lamp was insufficient for 
my purpose, I rose and looked in the mirror over the mantel- 
piece. The candle made the worst of things, I thought; it 
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seemed to bring out all the lines in my face, and there certainly 
were a good many firmly, etched on my forehead. But where 
is the harm in a few lines in a man’s face? They give it cha- 
racter. And when I looked at my features, there was no doubt 
about it, they were clean-cut, shapely—well, I might almost 
say—handsome. My mother had said it—I was her only child 
—over and over again, and there are things that one learns 
from one’s parents that are never forgotten in after life. So far 
I was passing my examination creditably, if not with honours; 
but when I lifted the candle above my head it shone upon 1 
wider parting than was either necessary or ornamental. Jack- 
son, the hairdresser, used to say with a professional sniff of 
sympathy, ‘ Ah, sir, them barsisters’ wigs do bring the ’air off;’ 
but he knew as well as I did that I did not put my wig on twice 
a year, having indeed no occasion to do so. So I lowered the 
candle hastily, and then, stepping back a few paces, took a Img 
look at myself, deciding that my moustache fairly cancelled the 
parting, and that I felt happier with my figure in the middle dis- 
tance than I had in the foreground. I have heard people call m2 
modest ; others I know said I was dull; one or two—chiefly thoe 
whose books I had reviewed—said I was stupid, meaning ly 
that, honest. Well, well, I said to myself, taking a last look n 
the glass, things might have been worse for a man who is ov2r 
for 1 mean between thirty and forty. 

I made up my fire and lit my pipe again. Kate liked tobacco, 
I thought to myself with a smile, or the thing would never do. 
Then I began to dream again. Yes, I would propose to Kate. 
‘Propose; ’ The very word called up a host of memories. I lad 
proposed before this, I began to recollect, and had been rejected. 
Well, that too might have been worse. I might have been 
accepted, and then I should never have seen Kate. I shut my eyes 
and travelled in memory through strange scenes of the past. I 
was at Lady Haberly’s, standing in the large conservatory that 
leads out of the drawing-room—it must have been at least fifteen 
years ago—with a tall, bright girl of two-and-twenty. I could 
see her brown honest eyes and truthful face framed in ruddy curls 
floating before me. Had she led me on, dangling about my quiet 
paths, or had I rushed out of my native element and jumped «et 
her open-mouthed like a silly trout at a well-made West-end fly? 
Never mind now! I shall never forget her haughty indignation, 
her superb astonishment ; and yet she was only an earl’s grand- 
daughter. I don’t think I ever had a pedigree, and I know I cut 
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‘a very poor figure on that occasion in consequence. She married 
a wealthy American soon afterwards.. I wonder what sort of a 
pedigree he had! As for me, I kept a lock of her hair, and 
wrapped it up in a newspaper cutting two years after her marriage, 
when she was the heroine of some sad legal proceedings that many 
will remember. But it was a cruel, ugly way of keeping the 
foolish relic, and I burnt it long ago, I am glad to say. I saw 
her at Brighton quite recently. Her eyes were still brown and 
beautiful, still honest, perhaps, to those who did not know her 
story. Why should I recall it? I escaped. 

Then there was a tiny, plump, sprightly girl I used to meet 
at Aunt Harcourt’s. She was the miller’s daughter. It sounds 
romantic enough, but it was a steam mill, and is long ago turned 
into a limited liability company. I cannot remember her name, 
nor the colour of her eyes, but she sang me ‘ Kathleen, Mavour- 
neen,’ and I leaned on the piano looking into those eyes, though 
{ have no notion to-day what their colour was. And we danced 
together and sang duets. What pathos I could throw into ‘ My 
plaidie to the angry airt, I’d shelter thee,’ I used to think she 
felt it; so did Aunt Harcourt, who was very eager for me to ‘settle 
down,’ as she called it, and was always harping on the miller’s 
daughter, and saying, ‘Ah, James, what a nice little wife she 
would make, tobe sure!’ So one evening when aunt had left us 
alone, dear, foolish old aunt, and we had looked into the fire a 
long time in awkward silence—I was very young then—I sug- 
gested the ‘ Cauld Blast,’ for we had only one duet, and indeed very 
little else in common that I can remember. But our hands met 
in the search for the music, as hands will meet in this world, and 
then Well, well; I recollect it all in accurate detail, except 
the colour of her eyes. And she wasa very good, kind little girl, 
and so sorry to grieve me by saying No, but she loved another. 
And the other was the curate, and after two or three years’ waiting 
they got married, and they have ten or eleven children now, I 
fancy. I was heart-broken at the time, I know, but perhaps it 
was as well as it was. 

That was not my first proposal, though, for my heart received 
a severe fracture at a very early age—when I was about fourteen, 
I think. A pasty-faced, yellow-haired girl captivated my affec- 
tions in those early days. She was my schoolmaster’s daughter. 
Ah! I was in love then. I wrote her verses. Such verses! 
teeming with fevered passion and perfect marvels of rhythm and 
orthography. I even produced a set of Latin verses singing her 
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praises, and these cost me infinite toil, though I remember she did 
not much care for them. But my suit prospered. I bought her 
toffee and hardbake—sticky emblems of love, and penned her 
long epistles burning with romantic devotion, and she ate my 
toffee and wrote me sweet nothings in return. Betsy, the cook, 
carried our letters, and the postage was a heavy claim on my 
pocket-money. But then there was no tick with Betsy, so I 
denied myself other pleasures, as a lover should do. Indeed, I 
dedicated myself to my mistress’s service in the true spirit of 
ancient chivalry. Iran races and won them for her sake; I swam 
the Fylde river in flood for her sake, and imagined I was Leander 
crossing the Hellespont. If my memory serves me, you couldn’t 
swim in the Fylde at all unless it was in flood. I even punched 
my dearest chum, Freddy Paterson’s head for her sake, for 
Freddy had said she was a ‘ pasty-faced little sneak.’ Thinking 
it over, my dear old Freddy, you were quite right ; she was pasty- 
faced, and she was a sneak. Something was discovered, and she 
promptly gave up all my letters and verses to her father, and 
peached on Betsy. Her father was a dry, unapproachable man, 
as tough and unsympathetic as a Sanskrit root. He sent for me 
to his study. I had pictured to myself difficulties in my interview 
with him, but then it was not to come off for about ten years, 
and by that time I expected to be in command of a regiment at 
least, having made my name famous in the mouths of men, 
for I was going into the army in those days. On entering his 
study I rapidly prepared an appropriate and dignified address. I 
can remember rehearsing it in the passage. However, there was 
no opportunity for me to deliver it. My father-in-law that was 
to have been gave me a short harangue, in which I remember my 
verses were designated ‘impertinent trash,’ and the remainder of 
the interview was of an entirely practical nature, in which I played 
a wholly subsidiary part; and in consequence of her father’s con- 
duct on that memorable day I considered my engagement with 
his daughter at an end. 

These old memories and dreams were scattered into thin air 
by arap at my outer door. I knew the knock, it was Harold 
Etheridge’s. I saw a good deal of Harold at that time. 

‘I noticed your light, old fellow, and just dropped in.’ 

‘You don’t intrude,’ I said, for I was always pleased to see 
him in those days. ‘I’ve only been dreaming over the fire. Sit 
down and have a last pipe; I must turn in in half an hour.’ 

Harold sat down opposite to me on the other side of the fire- 
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place. He was ten or may be fifteen, years younger than I was, 
and a good-looking, dashing, straightforward man, both in face 
and manner. There never was such an open-hearted, honest- 
looking fellow as Harold to all appearance. I had nick-named 
him ‘ The Saxon,’ and the name stuck to him, for it was appro- 
priate. He lived a gay, reckless kind of life, and was always talk- 
ing of marrying money, or going out to the Cape, as the only 
alternatives to the Bankruptcy Court ; but I believe he was com- 
fortably off. Iliked him. I thought him one of my few friends. 
I like to remember him as I thought he was, even now, for I 
believe he was my friend in those days, as far as such a man could 
be anybody’s friend. 

Ido not know what there is about the small hours of the 
morning, or whether sympathy is an absolute necessity to a lover, 
but within five minutes we were talking of Kate Winterton. 

‘A fine woman? I should think she is,’ cried Harold enthu- 
siastically ; ‘and a fine fortune too.’ 

‘Bright, witty, good-tempered and pleasing, if not pretty,’ I 
added, continuing my description. 

‘Why, you might be in love with her, Penrose, to hear you talk.’ 

It was very foolish of me, I know; but lovers ave foolish, and it 
was early in the morning, and of course I did not know then that 
Harold was my rival. Had I suspected it, I think I should have 
entered a nolle prosequi and dropped my suit, leaving him a clear 
field. After all, it was perhaps only a natural effect of my ailment 
that I should long to tell someone my secret. The glory of a 
secret lies in imparting it. Keeping a secret is very poor fun, 
and I have no secrets at two o’clock in the morning—it is a sym- 
pathetic hour. I rose and stood by the fire. 

‘Harold, old boy, I’ve something to tell you. I am in love 
with Kate Winterton!’ 

The Saxon nearly dropped his pipe. He gave a long whistle 
and said nothing. I was disappointed ; I expected congratulations, 
pleasant laughter, good wishes—something. 

After a moment’s silence, he said, with hesitation, ‘You 
haven’t actually proposed, eh? Have you?’ 

‘No, no! of course not. No one knows but you, and why the 
devil I told you I don’t know,’ I added testily. His coolness 
irritated me. 

‘By George! old fellow, I’m sure I wish you joy. Benedict 
Redivivus!’ He laughed heartily, and shook me by the hand. 
The Saxon was himself again, and so was I. 
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‘Ah! Harold,’ I said, ‘I hardly know now whether I shall ever 
tell her. Let me see, this is Monday night.’ 

‘Tuesday morning you mean.’ 

‘Yes, yes. I shall not see her until Sunday; I have a week 
before me yet. Ah, my boy, give me your good wishes on Sunday, 
“The better the day ” you know.’ I shook him by the 
hand again. He was not very enthusiastic, but he listened to 
my garrulous ravings, and that was all that I wanted then. ‘I 
feel young again,’ I continued, ‘and when I think of her loving 
face and sweet grey eyes f 

Gug! gug! gug! It was that confounded lamp; out it went, 
and put a period to my rhapsody. 

‘Let us take it asa gentle hint to me, and not as a lover’s 
omen,’ laughed Harold pleasantly. I groped about, found a candle, 
and bid him good-night. Then I sought repose and dreamed real 
dreams, haunted with Kate’s bright eyes and silver treble laugh. 

I think I have said that I reviewed for the ‘Slasher’ in those 
days. It was poor stuff, and I had long ceased to be proud of it ; 
but it provided my daily bread, or rather my daily cutlet and pint 
of claret, and I was at least honest about it. I certainly worked 
very hard at my learned reviews, and crammed my subjects 
thoroughly. Iwas always at work. Etheridge used to say ‘I 
worked like the devil, but without his intelligence ;’ the truth is, 
they were all a little jealous of my position. For I was the ‘we’ 
who taught Darwin science, instructed Tennyson in the laws of 
metre, and patronised George Eliot. It was admitted, too, on 
all hands that I was excellent at turning out those readable 
reviews that the public enjoys, and that used to drive weak-minded 
authors to early graves in my time. Nowadays weak-minded 
-authors are difficult to drive; more’s the pity. I was writing 
something the next evening for Saturday’s ‘ Slasher’ when Harold 
came in with a merry smile on his face. I saw no devilry in 
it then. 

‘Do you want a subject for one of your real good things?’ he 
asked. ‘Here is a new volume of poems just out; they are 
screamingly funny.’ 

‘Where did you get them?’ I asked. 

‘1 found them in a fellow’s rooms and borrowed them for a few 
days. No one you know,’ he added hastily. 

He handed me a thin volume, daintily got up in a white and 
gold boudoir binding, lettered in scarlet on the cover, ‘ “ Sighs from 
my Heart,” by Sappho.’ 
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‘Modest young lady, isn’t she?’ suggested the Saxon, 
quizzically. 

‘If she is a lady,’ I replied sententiously, with the air of one 
who was too old a hand to jump at obvious conclusions. 

‘ Listen to this, then,’ cried Harold, snatching the book from 
my hand, and reading with very comic effect a poem addressed. 
‘ To my Hero,’ each verse of which ended thus: 

His locks are gold, 
His looks are bold, 
My Hero! 

‘Just suits you, Penrose,’ he said as he finished. ‘ You have red 
hair and your looks are perfectly brazen.’ 

‘Who publishes it?’ I said, smiling at his vagaries. ‘ Ah, I 
see. Well, I’ll run through it, and if it is all like that stuff it 
will come in useful. I’ve a lot of dull, solemn things here, nothing 
to make fun of.’ 

‘Now do write a good one. Let us have a specimen of your 
cayenne pepper papers, as Crofts calls them, I shall come in anc 


keep you up to it. 
His locks are gold, 
His looks are bold, 

My Hero!’ 

Etheridge struck an attitude as he recited this, laughed aloud 
at me in his merry, high-spirited way, and went off, leaving me- 
the volume. 

I read the poems, and found them just the weak sort of rubbish 
I expected, and knocked off a notice of them. I sent down to the 
publishers to find out why we had not got a copy for the ‘ Slasher,’ 
and was told that it would come in on Friday. I wanted some- 
thing light for half a page, so I did the ordinary kind of sneering, 
smart review that the public chuckles over and enjoys. Even as 
I wrote it I sighed to myself as I often did, for I never grew callous 
about other people’s feelings, and I always blame an author’s 
friends as much as an author for the nonsense he publishes. I 
shall never forget that review ; every wretched word of it is burnt 
deep into my heart, and when I remember the hundreds of equally 
cruel, and equally just notices—I must be fair to myself—that I 
had written, I feel happy to have left the trade to others who have 
less tender consciences and tougher hearts. 

On Sunday morning I rose early. I had not slept well—I do- 
not wish to pretend I had, neither did I eat a good breakfast, but 

was awake to the necessity of dressing carefully—particularly 
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-earefully—and this I did. I strolled northward towards Park 
Crescent, where Mrs. Winterton lived; all the good people were 
coming out of church, and the dinners were coming to meet them 
out of the bakehouses. It was a clear frosty morning. Everyone 
seemed cheerful and contented. I had never known London look 
so bright and happy. As for me, I walked on air, erect, with 
swinging steps, smiling pleasantly at the passers-by, for I did not 
know what was before me. 

Of course Mrs. Winterton was at home to me, just as she had 
been for the last ten Sundays at this hour. No one was there, 
and she would be down in a minute. Jane smiled at me as 
usual, for I was a very regular visitor, and remembered Jane 
handsomely in my Christmas boxes. I walked through the 
‘drawing-room into the boudoir, where I was privileged to enter. 
She would come there, I knew. A copy of the ‘Slasher’ was 
lying on the table—cut, too, I noticed. I wondered if she had 
read my article on ‘ Romola.’ It was a careful, well-considered 
thing, I thought. She used often to say she could tell my hand 
at once. Poor Kate! 

I saw, the moment she entered, that something was amiss. 
Women can hide everything but tears—tell-tale tears. I re- 
member hearing an American girl say she envied a baby its power 
of crying for an hour or two and turning up fresh at the end of 
the bout. From a feminine point of view the accomplishment is 
undoubtedly worth acquiring. We tried to talk, but it was a 
failure. I dare say I was nervous, but then so was Kate. She 
was quite distraite, and not in the least her own bright self. 
Instead of our usual frank, open conversation, it was’ the weather 
and Disraeli’s last good thing. Iwas determined to break through 
her reserve. My eye caught the ‘Slasher’ lying open by her 
“side. : 

‘Well, Mrs. Winterton, you have been reading the “Slasher,” 
I see ?’ 

She darted a keen look at me, and with something of her old 
fire, but with a trace of bitterness in the laugh that accompanied 
her answer, she replied, ‘Oh yes, I have read the “ Slasher.” ’ 

‘Did you look at “ Romola”?’ 

‘ No, I only read one thing, a short notice of some poems or 
‘something,’ she said, taking up the paper and looking at it 
carelessly. 

I rose and seated myself on a chair slightly behind her. 

‘I can show it you,’ I said; ‘Sighs from my Heart.”’ 
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‘Did you write that review ?’ she said, half rising and bending 
forward to make up the fire. 

I could not see her face, or I might have been tempted to tell 
a lie. 

‘Yes, I wrote it,’ I said. ‘It’s smart; don’t you think so ?’ 

‘It is smart,’ she replied, after a pause, as though she was 
reading it over again,—‘ very smart.’ 

‘Tl lend you the book to look at,’ I continued. ‘It’s the 
greatest trash you ever read. Awful rubbish.’ 

‘Thank you,’ she answered coldly, still reading the paper, 
with her face turned from me. 

‘Such irresistibly comic stuff, that “Tomy Hero!” I couldn’t 
help quoting the refrain— 

His locks are gold, 


His looks are bold, 
My Hero! 


Ha! ha!’ 

My laughter stopped almost in its birth. I was looking over 
her shoulder on to the paper, when a full round tear fell with a 
‘blob,’ as we used to say in the nursery, on to the page in front 
ofher. That ‘blob’ went straight to my heart. I caught her 
hand in mine, I may have gone on my knees, I don’t know what 
I did. 

‘Mrs. Winterton! Kate!’ I cried. ‘What is it? What is 
the matter? Tell me! I can’t bear to see you unhappy. How 
can I serveyou? I came here to-day to tell you—yes, indeed, to 
tell you I love you.’ 

She tore her hand away from mine, and was speaking to me 
from the other side of the room. I was half kneeling by her 
chair, I think, and rose slowly as she spoke. 

‘You love me! You! Why, you wrote that!’ she cried 
indignantly, pointing to the wretched review. 

I looked at her in surprise. Then it began to dawn upon 
me as I gazed at her dear little figure quivering with indig- 
nation. 

‘Why you—do you mean—to say,’ I stammered out, ‘ that— 
you—are ¥" 

‘You great booby, of course I’m Sappho. What a fool the 
man is!’ 

She stamped her little foot impatiently, and was almost 
laughing through her tears at my stupor and amazement. I had 
never seen her look prettier. 
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‘ But—I never knew,’ I began feebly. ‘ You never told me.’ 

‘Of course I didn’t—I should have told you to-day. I only 
got the first copy on Tuesday, and Mr. Etheridge came in and 
found me with them, and he likes them.’ 

‘Did he tell you so?’ I shouted. 

‘Of course he did, and you can say so now, you know. Don’t 
get excited. Please go on. Say they are lovely, and beautiful, 
and soul-stirring, and all the rest of it. Praise me up. Do. 
They are works of genius, are not they? Worthy of the great 
poetess herself.’ 

‘No, Kate,’ I said. ‘I will be quite honest with you; they 
are rubbish—great rubbish.’ 

She was not prepared for this, and did not know what to say. 
Something prompted me to cross the room towards her. She 
allowed me to take her hand. 

‘ Kate,’ I continued, ‘I love you too well to tell you a lie. 
They are rubbish—dreadful rubbish. I did not know whose they 
were. If you had shown them to me before, they need never 
have been reviewed at all, here or anywhere. I love you so wel} 
I would not have told you a lie about them—no, not to win you 
for myself for ever. Do you believe that, Kate?’ 

She had let the miserable paper fall into the fender, and her 
head was turned from me again. ‘Yes, I believe you,’ was all 
her answer. I gathered the paper up and thrust it into the fire. 
Turning to her, I took her hand once more, and we both stood 
over the mantel-piece watching the paper writhing in the flame. 

‘Etheridge gave me your book,’ I said. 

Her hand tightened involuntarily cn mine. She was about to 
say something angry, but I checked her. 

‘ He, too, loved you,’ I said, ‘and ail is fair in love and war, 
they say. Never mind him, what about me? Am I to be 
forgiven? Can you forget this miserable affair? You are the 
only friend I have in the world. Is this to part us?’ 

She said not a word, but gazed into the fire. 

‘Kate, you heard what I said just now. I have told you I 
love you. May I come back when all this is past and forgotten 
and say this to you again?’ 

The ashes had whitened in the flames and were now burnt 
into nothingness, and she turned her face up towards mine. 

‘You may stay and say it now, My Hero,’ she whispered with 
a smile, and the least suspicion of a twinkle in her bright eye. 
And it was thus I made my Last Proposal. 





